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MINISTERIAL PROSPECTS AND THE BUDGET 


{OME of those useful persons who are authorised to 
b reveal the secrets of Cabinets at convenient seasons 
have lately been enabled to assure us that Her Majesty's 
Ministers are not riding for a fall. ‘They will not, so it 
is said, resign if defeated on a division, unless their 
policy is directly challenged. ‘The assurance may possi- 
bly not be entitled to absolute confidence, but no one 
can say that, if it be well founded, it is superfluous. A 
Ministry which keeps on introducing new Bills, while it 
has made no real progress as yet with those it brought in 
at the beginning, may really very well be suspected of 
providing itself with the utmost possible number of 
opportunities for bringing about a timely upset. The 
contrast between the view of the Cabinet's conduct 
expressed by the well-informed persons, and the opinion 
to be formed concerning them upon the evidence of our 
senses, is so sharp that we may well be tempted on com- 
paring the two to come to the conclusion that the 
information so kindly supplied us must be understood 
to convey what the Ministers wish to be believed con- 
cerning their tactics rather than the dry truth as to 
what they are doing. 

It is perhaps a well-founded doubt whether their 
word will be taken that has induced those who explain 
the mystery of the Cabinet to add an explanation of its 
decision. It is apparently thought plausible to assert 
that Ministers have decided to put their whole policy 
before the country, and that for this reason they hold 
on to office. ‘The tacit confession that after three years 
of office, and six of profuse eloquence in Opposition, 
Ministers have not yet contrived to make the country 
understand what their policy is, has about it a certain 
measure of engaging candour. It is also creditable to 
Ministers as showing that they do still believe that a body 
of gentlemen engaged in governing this country should 
have some policy other and higher than merely * to hang 
on” in the hope that something will turn up. ‘They do 
at least rise to the comparative height of thinking it 
well to make an effort to cause the something to 
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arise. ‘There is a pertinacity, too, about it which will 
secure the approval of those who entertain a proper 
respect for self-help. So many efforts to produce 
the flowing tide which persistently refuses to come 
of itself are a convincing body of evidence in support 
of the Government’s claim to possess the virtue of 
perseverance. — It has endured many disappointments, 
but nothing abates its confidence. Indeed not only 
does it keep on making efforts, but it keeps on renewing 
those which have already been made in vain. One 
would think that if anything failed to produce a 
favourable effect on the tide it is the Local Veto Bill, 
and vet Ministers cling to this measure with a pertinacity 
which is a proof of almost heroic obstinacy. The 
natural supposition that the Veto Bill is kept to the 
front from a sense of the necessity for convincing the 
‘Temperance party that something is really being done 
to reward it for its exemplary patience in waiting for 
the stipulated price of its votes, cannot be accepted as 
an adequate explanation in view of the one striking 
feature of an uneventful Budget. Sir Wilfrid Lawson's 
party has stood, and will again stand, a great deal, but 
it cannot really be grateful to a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who takes the extra duty off spirits, and 
leaves it on beer. ‘The reason assigned for this discrimi- 
nation is as little calculated to please them as the 
decision of the Government. Substantially, Sir William 
Harcourt justified the surrender of the extra duty on 
spirits by saying that it had diminished the use of them. 
This is, at least, what we take to be the real meaning 
of the information that the duty had not returned what 
was expected of it. The effect of taking it off will, we 
presume, be to give a fillip to the distillery business. 
Beer again has answered the expectations of Govern- 
ment, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer marks his 
approval of the conduct by leaving it charged with 
the extra sixpence, in the hope, which ought really 
to shock Sir Wilfrid Lawson, that it will continue 
to be drunk in increasing quantities and to con- 
tribute in proportion to the revenue. It is to be 
sure just possible that the ‘Temperance party is trusted 
to appreciate, at their full value, the real reasons, 
the eighty-one good and substantial reasons, which 
have influenced the Cabinet's decision. ‘The Irish 
members had to be kept steady, and it was not to be 
expected of them unless the extra sixpence was taken 
off whisky. England, which has disqualitied itself to 
receive considerate treatment by not giving the Govern- 
ment a majority, and showing a marked inclination to 
give it even less support in the future, must of course 
take the consequences. Its beer will continue to pay 
the extra sixpence, and its agriculture will receive no 
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attention whatever. Nothing can be done for it without 
extra taxation, and this must not be expected by a part 
of the United Kingdom which refuses a majority to. the 
Cabinet. Its function is to bear taxes for the benefit of 
others, not to profit by them. 

The Budget is in other respects uneventful, for it is 
not an event to find Sir William Harcourt providing 
the money required for the Navy by a loan. It is true 
that he denounced this method of meeting expenditure 
as bad finance when he was in opposition, but the 
sharpest contrast between Sir William in and Sir 
William out has long ceased to be of the nature of an 
event. The general return of the revenue has been 
what a Chancellor of the Exchequer would wish, and 
the party in office is by principle (we suppose that is 
the word it would use) indifferent to the evidence that 
the ‘ prosperity of trade” is largely due to the fact that 
imported goods are daily displacing native products, in 
greater quantities. On the whole the Budget must be 
taken as affording substantial evidence that the Ministry, 
if not riding for a fall, are at any rate prudently con- 
scious of the dangers by which they are surrounded. 
It has been prepared with a view to retaining the support 
of the Irish members, and it is not calculated to give fresh 
offence to any other section of the Government's sup- 
porters, however minute. What Sir William Harcourt 
meant when he made a sensation at the close of the 
evening by taking farewell of the House in the capacity 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer, is still a matter of 
speculation. He probably did not mean to say that the 
Ministry contemplated a speedy ending to its existence. 
If we made a guess, it would be that Sir William was 
hinting at the possibility that when next his Cabinet 
presented a Budget he would be in a more exalted 
position than even the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. 
He has his eve doubtless on the post from which Lord 
Rosebery may retire; and we fix our eye upon Sir 
William as paulo-post-future leader of the Opposition. 


ONE MAN ONE VOTE 
He significant it is that when the introduction of 


the Plural Voting Bill was announced, the question 
that immediately passed from mouth to mouth had nothing 
to do with the wisdom of the proposed change in our 
election-law, but all to do with the private Ministerial 
motive (by every one assumed) for bringing it on. 
Though it seemed to have been put aside for the time, 
it was not a hitherto-unheard-of measure. It was 
known as a pet Radical project ; it figures in the Queen’s 
Speech ; yet because it is announced for presentation 
rather suddenly, a little shock of surprise runs through 
both parties, and the instant universal question is, 
‘What dodge is the Government up to now 7° The 
explanation of this state of things is a simple one. The 
truth is that a complete understanding exists in the 
House of Commons that it is not engaged this year in 
the usual * business of the session.’ Instead of legislating 
for legislation (the customary thing in a parliamentary 
assembly) Ministers are legislating for a dissolution. 
Their best Bills are all of the nature of clectioneering 
literature and nothing else. As such, therefore, every 
measure brought in by the Government is investigated. 
We do not ask, * How will this Bill affect. the public 
good if it becomes law ?” because we know that there is 
no idea of its passing ; but. ‘ What effect will the intro- 
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duction of this Bill and its not passing have at the next 
General Election 7° Of course Ministers and their 
whips and wire-pullers have their own calculations as to 
that event, and to trace those calculations out in their 
various legislative schemes is the only real interest 
those schemes possess. So read, however, they are both 
interesting and important. 

‘The introduction of the Plural Voting Bill was imme- 
diately explained as portending an early dissolution, 
and for aught we know that may be its chief significance. 
Possibly the Government are in haste to add to their 
account another Bill with all the look of a good party 
Radical scheme, which, when rejected, will swell the 
number of hoped-for exasperations against the House 
of Lords. No other advantage can be hoped from it. 
If the Government could pass the Bill, of course they 
would benefit greatly by its well-designed jerrymander- 
ings at these next elections, which they dread so much, 
But they know the passing of it to be impossible. Like 
the rest, it is an clectioneering measure, intended for 
rejection ; and therefore what strikes many people is that 
it might as well have been brought in by-and-by, soberly 
and without surprise. But the Budget might go wrong + 
And that is why the Plural Voting Bill was advanced 
so suddenly. For it could not have been brought in 
after a rejected Budget—you go out at once on that ; 
and yet it was wanted to fill the list of Ministerial good 
intentions. 


‘To this gossiping explanation we have nothing to say, 


nor to Mr. Goschen’s, which is, that the impossibility of 


pressing the Local Veto Bill having become apparent, 
the Plural Voting Bill is pushed forward to fill its place. 
If so, we can only say that even from the electioncering 
point of view the Ministerialists have added one blunder 
to another. It would not surprise us to learn that the 
Local Veto Bill received its death-blow from Mr.Goschen, 
when he pointed out that while Sir William Harcourt’s 
law-advisers, together with his Veto Bill, say that there 
is no ‘vested interest” in public-house licences, those 
licences are regularly valued for taxation, and are taxed 
unter the head of probate duty. Dilemma! But what 
seems more obviously fatal to the Veto Bill is the fact 
that the Government depends entirely on the Trish vote 
for imposing that foolish and unjust measure on 
Mngland ; the Irishmen stipulating, as the * considera- 
tion’ for their vote, that the Bill shall not extend to 
Ireland! Now how is that little arrangement likely to 
tell at the elections 2 The Bill will be dropped, no 
doubt. But it will remain as a threat. It will be 
remembered. ‘The tyrannical, the corrupt use of the 
Irish Parliamentary vote to force upon England legisla- 
tion which English justice and common sense reject will 
not be forgotten. We shall not allow it to be forgotten ; 
and whether its remembrance is likely to benefit Glad- 
stonian and Home-Rule candidates at the General 
Election we leave the judicious to decide. Well, the 
Veto Bill being withdrawn, it is replaced by another 
scheme which can never be discussed without again 
bringing forward that Irish vote, and its purchaseable 
character. The purpose of the Plural Voting Bill is 
said to be redress of actual inequalities of voting-power 
in the constituencies. ‘There do exist, indeed, many 
inequalities of such a nature that the wisest Liberals 
and Radicals of our own time have steadily refused to 
meddle with them, seeing no injustice and no incon- 
venience in that kind of inequality. But they alone 
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are to be dealt with, and dealt with for none but party 
purposes. English voters are to be disfranchised by 
the thousand in order that a certain set of men may 
continue to govern England by the bought Irish 
vote. Meanwhile, that vote is itself the most 
monstrous example of electoral inequality in the 
Three Kingdoms. Education, political intelligences 
enterprise, property, taxation—put all these aside 
as giving no claim to a greater voice in the 
management of the Empire, go by population alone, 
and England has twenty-three representatives fewer 
than her due, and Ireland twenty more than her rightful 
number, Is that an inequality which a Government 
anxious for electioneering justice wishes to redress 7 By 
no means. "Their places depend on its existence. ‘They 
live by nothing else. Had it been done away with 
yesterday there would haye been no such thing as a 
Gladstonian Government to-day. Do away with it 
to-morrow, and, the Irish vote being no longer worth 
purchasing, England would be freed at once from the 
humiliation of being governed by truck with the 
Members from Ireland. For that reason, the most 
Hagrant of inequalities is not to be touched. On the 
contrary, it is to be made worse. Certain English votes 
which are not generally given to Gladstonians and 
Home Rulers are to be reduced in number—with a 
particular view to London; which, as matters stand, 
has one representative for every 73,000 of its popula- 
tion, while Ireland has one for every 45,000. Now, the 
main effect of the Plural Voting Bill must be to 
fix attention on these intolerable facts and disgraceful 
designs. Nothing that it can accomplish will be 
accomplished so thoroughly. As matter for election- 
eering purposes—which is all that the Local Veto Bill 
and this Plural Voting Bill were ever meant for—both 
are mere god-sends to the Unionist party; which 
should know how to use then to the utmost when 
England is allowed another chance of tearing off the 


Trish gag. 


‘PERISH AGRICULTURE’ 


N the current volume of the Quarterly Review, and 
under a title which we have borrowed, Captain 
Middleton and the authorities at Conservative head- 
quarters will find a vigorous and convincing essay of 
which they may well make practical use. Mr. Murray 
would doubtless be glad to sanction a reprint of the 
article, and there can be no question that the distri- 
bution of this reprint, together with a clear analysis of 
its argument, among the farmers of England, Scotland 
and Wales would exercise a quickening influence upon 
the revival of Conservative feeling in the agricul- 
tural classes which already gives a gladly welcome 
encouragement to sober students of political develop- 
ments. ‘That revival began in a vague feeling of 
regret that Sir William Harcourt and his friends, «s 
Session followed upon Session, took no practical step to 
deliver agriculture from sore distress. This feeling of 
regret approached more and more closely to resentment 
as time went on, and now, principally by reason of the 
callous cynicism of the language used by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, by Lord Kimberley, and by some of 
the smaller fry who disport themselves in the corre- 
spondence columns of the 7J'%mes, resentment has been 
swallowed up in righteous indignation. The men 
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who, having appointed Royal Commissions, betray 
in this frank fashion the fortitude with which they bear 
the misfortunes of others, cannot be heard to say that 
they appointed the said Commissioners in a spirit of 
sincerity. ‘Then Mr. G. 'T. Hartley, whoever he may 
be, writes, ‘ Why should a statesman interfere with this 
state of things? Brown, farmer of Norfolk, loses 
£3,000,000 ; Robinson, artisan of Birmingham, gains 
£3,000,000. ‘The wealth of the country remains 
as before Here is a candid exposition of the 
Liberal creed; and of that confession it needs 
only to be said firstly, that it is based on pro- 
positions that are not self-evident, and secondly, that 
it is a declaration of war against agriculture. Some 
of the £3,000,000 which Brown loses goes into the 
pocket of Miguel, of the Argentine Republic ; Robin- 
son’s share of the profits is not visible to the naked eye, 
seeing that his gross earnings, as distinguished from 
those which he earns per hour or by the piece, are grow- 
ing beautifully less; and, as for poor Brown, Mr. 
Hartley regards his ruin with exasperating complacency. 
Brown, therefore, is going to vote against each and all 
of the Harcourt and Hartley crew, and that with all 
the more certainty of conviction in that he finds the 
Parish Councils Act, for which all the virtues of ‘ the 
Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley pen” were claimed, 
is of no use to anybody, and is but another drain upon 
his lean purse. 

‘The argument of the reviewer is financial and extra- 
financial. From 1874 to 1894 the annual value of 
produce sold off farms fell by £88,000,000. At the 
end of the period the land was not only subject to all 
the burdens which it bore at the beginning but to 
sundry new burdens, notably the Death Duties, to 
which may be added now the expense of the useless 
Parish Councils. ‘The results are great losses for Jand- 
owners and farmers, a reduction in the amount spent 
upon agricultural labour as a whole, and finally a 
decrease in the receipts of the individual agricultural 
labourer. From this follows a decrease in the amount 
to be spent among those who minister indirectly to 
the wants of the agricultural classes, an increase in the 
competition for employment in the towns, severe depres- 
sion among the rural tradesmen. ‘The result, in short, 
is distress in endless ramifications. ‘The financial posi- 
tion of the nation is that the balance of trade against 
us in 1894 was over £134,000,000. Let us add our 
hearty endorsement of the observation that * to maintain 
that a balance of imports over exports is an advantage, 
is pure fanaticism, and let us further express our 
agreement in the suggestion that low prices all round 
spell ruin for all persons save that very small class who 
are in the receipt of fixed incomes. But, for our part, 
we feel in the extra-financial side of the question an 
interest quite as keen as that which we are bound to 
take in its financial aspect. Acute distress in Essex, in 
Kent, in parts of Gloucestershire, in’ Berkshire, in 
Hants, in Wilts—but the tale of counties grows too 
long—means terrible things. It means that the margin 
of cultivation is shrinking, that cultivation itself grows 
poorer, that the rural districts are being depopulated 
more and more rapidly ; it means that the physical health 
of the nation is growing worse; it leaves our army 
and our navy to be recruited) from the — towns, 
The nation, in short, is threatened with the loss of her 
robust sons, is threatened also with financial ruin: and 
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our rulers, well knowing that they dare not face the 
angry people, take a sinister delight in wasting time 
upon sham measures, in tinkering at the Constitution, 
in compassing the ruin of the Church, and will not 
spend a useful minute in considering the ‘Great- 
Condition-of-England Question.” Well, when the time 
comes, they must expect to be called to account sharply 
and to suffer a long sentence of exile. 


THE PRIEST-POLITICLAN 
I ORD ROSEBERY’ recent ecclesiastical recom- 
4 


mendations call for the strongest of strong 
protests from English Churchmen. Something may, 
indeed. be said for his first nemination, that of Dr, 
Kennion ; though it is also open to objections. The 
Bishop’s residence at Adelaide had caused him to lose 
touch of English churchmanship ; still the change helped 
to emphasise the connection between the Mother and 
the Daughter Churches. Let us be charitable, and write 
down his recall to this country as innocuous. At least, 
Bishop Kennion is not, so far as the world knows, a 
strong political partisan. That sacrifice to principle, 
however, seems to have exhausted the Premier's sense of 
what was due to the Church. We were told by the 
Radical press that a promotion which advanced the 
Imperialist ideal, would be followed by others equally 
brilliant. The latest elevations, however, seem to 
show that the ‘ old-schoolfellow ° theory of Dr. 
Kennion’s rise was right, and that Imperialism 
had nothing whatever to do with it. With hardly 
a single exception honours have come to divines who, 
though they may have some pretensions to reward 
on other grounds, are neither more nor less than 
political hacks. ‘There is Bishop Percival (of the well- 
lined scrip and well-worn staff), there are Dean Fremantle 
and Dean Farrar, and now there is Prebendary (become 
Canon) Eyton. ‘Their payment for services rendered is 
as unmistakable as if money passed from hand to hand. 
Mr. Samuel Danks Waddy was created a County Court 
Judge, and Mr. Pickersgill may blossom into a_ police 
magistrate, for precisely the same reasons as Dr. 
Percival was created Bishop of Hereford. — Lord 
Rosebery is packing the Church with Radicals far 
more remorselessly than Lord Palmerston, or rather 
Lord Shaftesbury, ever crammed it with Evangelicals ; 
aid the second offence is immeasurably the greater. 
There is besides an artistic finish about Lord Rose- 
bery’s essays In—well, gratitude for past assistance. Dr. 
Kitchin, the host of Mr. Dillon and a signatory of a 
manifesto of sacerdotal Radicalism, may be taken as an 
indirect reminder that the Government has not dropped 
Home Rule. His removal to the more desirable Close 
of Durham testifies that the Premier stands by the per- 
manent truths of Radicalism, while the glorification of 
Dr. Percival and Dean Fremantle gives evidence with 
equal felicity of his soundness on Welsh Disestablish- 
ment. One wrote a letter, and the other perpetrated a 
letter and a speech setting forth that, though dignitaries 
of the Church of England, they had no objection to the 
spoliation of an integral part of that Church. Lord 
Rosebery, with the lady in the play, saw his chance 
and took it. Before they could say phylactery the first 
was popped into Hereford, and the second dumped 
on Ripon. Even happier was the elevation of Dean 
Farrar to fill, Dr. Payne-Smith’s place at Canterbury. 
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The Local Veto Bill has just been tabled, and 
the well-known temperance advocate had a right to ex- 
pect his bonus. Lord Rosebery may pretend that he 
was influenced by admiration for the manly simplicity 


of Eric, or Little by Little, or the chastened style of 


The Life of Christ, but he was clearly giving a lift to 
Farrar the teetotaller, and not Farrar the author. Dr. 
Eyton, on the other hand, comes in for his little per- 
quisite less as a specialist than as a fair all-round 
Radical practitioner. ‘His influence makes, on the 
whole, for Liberalism, says the Westminster Gazettes 
while unkindly recalling his smashing defeat as candidate 
for the London School Board; and * Lord Roseberv’s 
ecclesiastical appointments are admirable. Canon 
Malcolm MacColl still remains in the cold, but a maga- 
zine article on One Man One Vote should qualify him 
for the next bishopric or deanery. Add promotion for 
Canon Scott Holland, earned by a laudation of the 
forthcoming report of the Unemployed Committee, and 


Lord Rosebery will have about exhausted his list of 


Radical priest-placemen. 

We used to imagine that the days when Burnet and 
Hoadley received the price of their Whiggery in fat 
pluralities had gone, never to return. Lord Rosebery 
confines himself to giving his ecclesiastical political 
supporters a single hoist, but, otherwise, he acts quite 
in the spirit of Godolphin or Walpole. ‘Therein he 
differs from Mr. Gladstone, who held that the most 
useful qualification of a Bishop was that he should be 
apt to teach, and not that he should display secular 
zeal as a Radical sandwich-man. Mr. Gladstone may 
have occasionally made mistakes, and Dr. ‘Temple's 
appointment to the Exeter diocese came rather quickly 
after his rather intemperate advocacy of Irish Dis- 
establishment. Still it has been entirely justified in its 
results ; and, as a rule, Mr. Gladstone selected men 
of Dr. Harold Browne's type, not given to extremes 
of religious thought, able, hard-working and con- 
ciliatory. Whatever his views on the Chureh in 
Wales may have been, he placed admirable, if not 
exceptionally great, Bishops over the Church generally. 
Lord Rosebery seems to pitch upon his prelates 
for much the same reasons as he picks his jockeys. 
They have ridden straight in one race and_ therefore 
they may fairly be given a mount in another. In these 
days of overworked statesmen, he can hardly he expected 
to imitate Lord Melbourne in a conscientious study of 
a clergyman’s published works. But he ought, at least, 
to abstain from presenting persons who are clectioneering 
agents that have mistaken their vocation. In so doing 
he insults the Church ; surely to rob it were enough. 


THRE APPROACHING FIGHT IN FRANCK 
ie art of being candid in season has been the 


secret of the success of many politicians: among 
them of M. Charles Dupuy, the late French Prime 
Minister. When he was in office the opponents of 
M. Dupuy accused him of a verbal brutality that 
was only matched by his relentless resort in’ practice 
to the means, however drastic, best adapted in_ his 
opinion to the attainment of his ends. But he was at 
least as plain-spoken in his utterances about himself 
as in those which had the effect of moving his enemies 
to wrath. Discussing in the Sa'le des Pas Perdus his 
reputation in the country as a politician, he made 
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no bones about admitting that public opinion in its 
most favourable manifestations put him down as a rough 
diamond or, in his own words, as a peasant. ‘If, was 
his final comment, ‘I am a peasant, I am a peasant who 
knows what he wants. Prominent politicians who know 
what they want--in any other sense than what they 
want in their own interest—are as nearly extinct in 
France as is the Dodo in Mauritius, and M. Dupuy’s 
singularity in this respect accounts for the influence he 
vet exerts even after his fall. His recent address to his 
constituents has met with at least as much attention as 
would be accorded any Ministerial declaration, ‘This is 
as it should be, for the matter of the speech was worthy 
in every way of the personality of the speaker. 

It is abundantly clear to those who watch politics in 
France that matters there are tending rapidly towards 
a crisis of the first magnitude. ‘The country has come 
to a point in its history where two roads meet. The 
present Government is labouring with a pertinacity that 
can only result in’ disaster to itself, and , possibly to 
interests of far greater moment, to blink this neverthe- 
less patent fact. M. Dupuy in plainer accents than 
have been heard for some months past has set forth the 
real situation, let us hope to the effective awakening of 
those who will be called on in the first instance to avert 
the impending danger—unless indeed, as there is some 
reason to fear, they decide to desert to the enemy or at 
any rate to facilitate his victory. ‘The Third Republic, as 
M. Dupuy insisted with proper warmth in his speech 
and failed not to remember during his tenure of 
office, is face to face at present with a single foe: 
with Socialism. It is also certain, as M. Dupuy again 
observed correctly, that the force of the coming storm 
is under-estimated ill-estimated. The unthinking 
public and too large a proportion of politicians, guilty 
of shutting their eves, out of no very elevated considera- 
tions, to a truth to which they can only be supposed 
blind on the supposition of their sheer idiocy, appear to 
believe that the invasions of Socialism carry in their wake 
at the worst a number of more or less far-reaching con- 
Just as the Radical party itself has 
coquetted with the Extremist faction until its evidently 


stitutional changes. 


approaching fate is to be entirely merged therein, so 
there is a widespread tendency to allow the Socialist 
propaganda to pass as Radic: alism of a deeper dye. In 
a word, the wolf, if not exactly in sheep's clothing, has 
contrived in some degree to disguise his hideousness. 
M. Dupuy has been at pains to tear away a veil that 
experience shows to be less transparent than one would 
The declarations of the French 
Socialist leaders, weighed with the least attention, leave 


be tempted to imagine, 


no doubt as to the end they have in view. MM. Gueside, 
Jaures, Millerand and Co. are the moving spirits, not 
ina campaign of social reform—the term is quite in- 
adequate—but of a collectivist revolution to be brought 
about by any means at hand, violence included, and in- 
volving, in the event of its realisation, the utter annihi- 
lation of the liberty of the individual—of those, that is, 
who have not been passés par les armes—among an 
The French Socialists 
boast openly that they are children of Darkness, or, in 
M. Dupuy de- 
clares that it is time to take them at their word, and to 


infinity of other abominations. 
their own language, of the Commune. 


treat them as rational men are in the habit of dealing 
with noxious beasts. 


The advice tendered bv the late Prime Minister 
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Not only is it nothing 
of “the kind, but it is far from certain as yet whether it 
will ever be fll, or at least whether the ¢ adoption of 
the Dupuy programme will not have to be preceded by 
a change of Cabinet. The re-assembling of the 


ought to have been superfluous, 


Chambers at the end of this month will show which 
In the meantime there are 
symptoms which, though they are not so unmistakable 
as might be wished, point to a determination on 
the part of the Ribot Government to reconsider its 
compromising relations with the Extreme Left. The 
attitude of the Cabinet during the recent omnibus 
strike was all that could be desired. ‘Thanks to 
an opportune show of vigour the well laid plans of 
the Socialist leaders to sinidine the Ist of May by 
a sort of dress-rehearsal of the threatened gener ral 
strike went all aglev. 
before the Chamber, withholding from the railway 


way the wind is blowing. 


And the Government measure, 


employes the right to strike, seems destined to give 
the finishing stroke to the unholy and inexplicable 
alliance between the Centre and the Socialists which 
seems to have existed in fact, if not in name, for some 
months past. M. Ribot has all along protested that; 
the Budget once passed, he would come out in his true— 
and original—colours. Let him keep his promise, let 
him abjure the Left and all its works, and the approach- 
ing demise of his Cabinet, predicted by the cognoscenti, 
On the other hand, continued 
shilly-shallying cannot but be fatal. The Socialist 
If M. Ribot decline the 
task it will be entrusted to another. 


may not come to pass. 


snake has got to be scotched. 


THE GREEK ELECTIONS 
— Greek History has a futile trick of re- 
r* 


peating itself backwards with profit scarce even 
for the * Greeks, who. bob in and out of office, for all 
the world like the little man and woman in an old- 
fashioned barometer. Ever since the country emerged 
into ill-digested autonomy, her politics have been an 
undisguised issue of * Men not Measures, and all idea of 
furthering national interests or dignity has been swamped 
in a sordid struggle for the sweets of office. For what 
seemed an endless period it was a perpetual see-saw 
of Commondouros-Tricoupis, ‘Tricoupis-Commondouros, 
and now it would appear as if we were destined 
to face the equally uninspiring refrain of 'Tricoupis- 
Delvannis, Delyannis-Tricoupis. There are no patriots 
among the politicians of Greece —unless by Dr. John- 
son's definition —and the various parties or groups 
of partisans differ from one another but in the name 
of their leaders and the degrees of their impudent, 
impotent bluster. Of course each leader goes to the 
poll with a bombastic programme which is instantly to 
introduce a Utopia where cloth may be cut quite 
regardless of the garment, and bloated armaments be 
inflated on the promise of a thriving deficit. The 
Opposition invariably carries the day, not so much by 
the speciousness of its promises or the credulity of the 
electorate as by the patent failure of its predecessors, 
and then, in its turn, proceeds gaily along the road to 
further embarrassment until a general election or some 
other catastrophe shall oblige the Premier to make way 
for his rival once more. 


The whole business of promises and failures is never 


regarded seriously in Greece. The strange thing would 
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be that they should play the game so badly and entrust 
its conduct to hands so incompetent, did we not remem- 
ber that its interest is maintained by the zest of sub- 
stantial stakes. Apart from the undisguised bribery 
which obtains at the elections, there is the thrilling 
excitement that the voter’s bread and butter, or at the 
least his bread and jam, depends on the issue of the 
polls. If they have any occupation at all, the Greeks 
are a nation of civil servants, and the defeat of a Govern- 
ment with them—yet more than with Americans—neans 
the chassé-croisé of the whole civil service, already some 
seven times too large for the resources of the country. 
This, even more than the unrealisable programmes of the 
leaders with their natural ‘result misery, is responsible 
for the surprising unanimity with which the Greek 
electorate votes regularly ‘agin the Government”; for 


there are no bounds to the sanguine expectations of 


modern Greeks, and where one can be gratified a dozen 
are foredoomed to disappointment—that is to say, to 
hostility. Indeed, inside as well as outside the Boulé 
an overwhelming majority carries its own condemnation 
with it. The present writer remembers being told both 
by M. 'Tricoupis and M. Delyannis in 1892 that what 
they feared most of all was a sweeping majority. ‘This 
is different from France, where politicians have antici- 
pated satisfaction with any majority, large or slender, 
on the ground that a large majority was omnipotent 
and a slender one bound to attract les moutons qui 
reviennent to the winning colour. In Greece, so far 
from being omnipotent, a large majority is one of the 
chief sources of weakness. For if every individual voter 
votes in direct anticipation of earning his immediate 
reward, how much more exacting must the elected 
deputies prove, whose reckless election expenses are 
viewed as so much capital put out to interest, and who 
look for riches, honours and dignities, which neither 
Premier nor ‘Treasury has to offer, 

M. Delvannis has swept the board, but he is by no 
means to be envied now that it is coming to a division 
of the spoil. Moreover, it is not as if he possessed a 
high patriotic policy, or even a penitent project of peace, 
retrenchment and reform. He is as one who, with 
much pomp and circumstance, has driven a coach into 
a blind alley. In order to secure his election he decided 
to nail impossible colours to an already rotting mast 
The country is on the verge of bankruptcy, so he 
proudly announced that if it came to a question who 
should suffer—creditors or Greeks—it should not 
be his countrymen; the causes of disaster being 
inflated army, inflated officialism and inflated ambition, 
the gas of his oratory was expounded in inflating 
them still further; the Sovereign being the one 
single-minded and patriotic statesman in Greece, M. 
Delyannis has made it the prominent feature of his 
later career to insult and thwart His Majesty on every 
possible occasion. At the election of 1892 the Delyan- 
nists would congregate outside the palace and exclaim, 
‘Down with the King! Out with his left eve!’ in the 
most unreserved manner, while ugly rumours were and 
still are afloat of Delyannist intrigues with various 
pretenders, not excepting even the last of the Palw- 
ologoi. Of course it is not only in England that an 
Opposition leader modifies his extravagance when he 
enters upon a position of less freedom and greater 
responsibility. But the record of M. Delyannis 
docs not point — to any evidence of a statesman’s 
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moderation or financial skill, and, did it do so, 
the time has now gone by when the future of 


Greece might be saved by any mere statesmanship in 


the ordinary grooves. In a country where remnants of 


honour or patriotism still survived, in however remote a 
degree, so menacing a juncture would call aloud for the 


King’s strong arm to intervene and save. The King of 


Servia has already provided an admirable lead. But 
the vain, unpractical Greeks have no desire to be saved ; 
the army itself—as has been already proved—has neither 
prestige nor fidelity sufficient to play the heroic part ; 
and the King, if he had the nerve, evidently has not the 
means or appliances to hand for a state-stroke. And so 
it remains for Europe—who knows, for Messieurs les 
Anglais—de tirer les premiers. 

Modern Greece has been tried in the balance and 
found wanting ; one more proof, if another were needed, 
has been furnished of the impracticability of universal 
self-government ; and Europe’s duty is clear to help 
those who have proved so incapable of helping them- 
selves. We are not of those who like to see hurope 
play the universal debt-collecting association, but 
difficulties with creditors are often useful—in the case 
of countries as well as individuals—for paving the way 
to an efficient control. And if modern Greece be not 
mended that Way, it is difficult to see how she shall 


avoid ending after some less palatable process. 


A TIED HOUSE 


\ TE are sons of the soil where the usquebaugh 
blooms, 


And the scent of its fumes 
Is as healthy as tar ; 

And we miss our poteen 
In the Saxon shebeen 


Where thev serve us across the Imperial Par. 


Chorus: For the potion to which we aspire 
Is a blending of whisky and fire, 
But they've cheapened our cheer 
‘To the smallest of beer, 


And we're tied to Sir Willisan’s Entire. 


We emerged from the sylvan recessses of Blarney, 
From Cork and Killarney, 
From Louth and Tyrone, 
With the ultimate notion 
Of passing a motion 
For having a House and a Bar of our own, 


When they brewed the Dissenters an unction to case en, 
We bargained to please “em 
By taking it hot ; 
Though the mark of the robber 
And brand of the jobber 
Were burnt on the barrel and punched on the pot. 


When they served a Lawsonian syrup to follow, 
We managed to swallow 
The nauseous treat ; 
Though owr veteran gorges 
Rebelled at these orgies 

And sighed for a sip of the usual, neat. 


But the latest of all is a singular brand 
Mor reviving the land 
When it comes to the vote : 
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It’s a popular bribe 
That we've got to imbibe 
On the principle known as One Party One ‘Throat. 


There’s a cup that is filling (and still in arrears) 
For the Chamber of Peers, 
As the wages of sin ; 
Which is fruity, no doubt, 
But we fail to make out 
Where The Nation (that’s Us) is supposed to come in. 


We have lain pretty low, but the lowliest worm 
Is permitted to squirm 
On a question of thirst ; 
If he can’t be supplied 
In a House that is tied, 
Why, the knot must be severed or something will burst. 
Chorus: Vor the potion to which we aspire 
Is a blending of whisky and fire, 
But they've cheapened our cheer 
‘To the smallest of beer, 
And we're tied to Sir William’s Entire. 
QO. Ss. 


NOTES 

Nor only as anxious students of contemporary politics, 
but as journalists also, we hope and trust that next week 
may see some revival of excitement in the House of Com- 
mons, which, during the early part of this week at any 
rate, was a scene of inert and lifeless make-believe. Let 
us, however, not leave ourselves open to the suspicion of 
adherence to the army of lobbyists who maintain that the 
Commons exist solely for the purposes of amusement. 
The representatives of the people may be as dull as they 
like when they are doing real work; we ask no more of 
them than that they should be entertaining when they are 
not industrious. But one or other they must be, and when 
the debates in the House are the last part of the daily 
paper to which the average man refers after breakfast it 
becomes reasonably clear that men are merely waiting for 
the end. 


Cerrain it is that matters far remote from St. Stephens 
have, for the most part, occupied public attention to the 
exclusion of things Parliamentary. And first among these 
matters is the problem of the Far East. That Far Eastern 
question grows more ominous every day, and those Radicals 
who plumed themselves upon the alleged foresight of 
Lord Rosebery are beginning, after their fashion, to think 
a little after speaking and writing a great deal. It must 
be pretty plain to them by this time that the statesman- 
like foresight of Lord Rosebery consisted in making an 
unsuccessful attempt to interfere at the wrong time and 
then in denying that the attempt had been made. And 
now, when the situation has become really threatening 
and when it is imperative that the voice of England should 
be heard in the councils of the world, England is silent 
and dumb, That this pusillanimous course cannot be 
pursued for long becomes more plain every day: but the 
longer it is continued the greater will be the difficulty of 
the tangle to be unravelled in the end. 





Mranwuite the British Government has accomplished a 
feat of majestic statesmanship in Nicaragua. £15,000 is 
the solatium which the Mistress of the Seas is prepared to 
accept from the Nicaraguans for insults and _ ill-treatment 
offered to her representative by them—or some of them. 
The rest of the world is quite willing that Great Britain 
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should get the money out of Nicaragua if she can. But 
the Nicaraguans will not pay. So we are holding the 
great city of Corinto with fifty bluejackets, and, failing 
proper payment, we are going to take all the customs 
dues. But the Nicaraguans, who hold all the interior, 
have practically succeeded in converting Corinto into a 
port which is not a port, and the helpless admiral tele- 
graphs to say that the blockade of Nicaragua does not 
pay its own expenses and never will pay them unless we 
blockade some other ports too. This is the kind of 
gigantic enterprise in which Great Britain is engaged 
when the rest of the Powers are trying to settle between 
themselves, to their advantage and to our disadvantage, 
a question of which it is impossible to exaggerate the 
importance. Fortunately, just as the Nicaraguans were 
beginning to get troublesome, the American Minister 
seems to have lifted us out of the difficulty and, at the 
moment of writing, there seems every prospect of our 
accepting the San Salvador guarantee. 





Ar home, too, political interest has been centred in the 
provinces and diverted from London until Thursday night 
brought the Budget, in which we must all feel an interest 
more or less painful. And first let us speak of the emi- 
nently satisfactory state of things which, following upon 
some trouble and difference of opinion, is at last to be 
found at Leamington and at Warwick. The present 
position is simple enough. All Unionists in the constit- 
uency were glad to accept Mr. Alfred Lyttelton as soon as 
they had been consulted as to his candidature ; and it may 
very safely be prophesied that this robust and_ typical 
Englishman will find that his popularity increases as his 
future constituents become more familiar with him. He 
has all the support that unselfish Mr. Nelson can give him, 
and, whatever his political antecedents may have been, he 
is at present a Liberal Unionist in whom there is no guile. 
Above all things he is an opponent of Disestablishment ; 
and that is the kind of Liberal Unionist most likely to 
secure Conservative votes. 





Tuat the trouble which arose over Mr. Peel's candidature 
will, in the end, be profitable to the United Party and in- 
structive to the leaders of it, it is all but impossible to 
doubt. The quarrel was to be regretted, of course ; and 
it may be that the Conservatives of Leamington showed 
more temper than was necessary over the matter; but after 
all it was hard to be asked to support the son of a man, 
who, Speaker or no Speaker, had supplied a part of the 
money which was used against the Conservatives in the 
Registration Courts. That the Conservatives were willin 
to work shoulder to shoulder with Liberal Unionists in 
support of a Liberal Unionist whose name had been sub- 
mitted to them, they have proved plainly now; but we 
respect them, and we shrewdly suspect that both Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain share our feeling, for insist- 
ing on the sound and constitutional principle that it is for 
the constituency and not for the leaders in London to 
choose the member of Parliament. 

To turn from the interesting questions which have come 
to us from the provinces to the House of Commons and 


the London County Council is a process productive of 


despairing melancholy. The other day none but the 
rebellious Irish could pump up sympathy for Umra Khan: 
now we are confronted with the spectacle of Dr. Macgregor 
who is pleased to paraphrase ‘ Nations struggling to be 
free’ and to hold out the hand of friendship to the Chitralis. 
That piece of folly was bound to be perpetrated. And 
now the County Council is protecting the common grouse 
in the County of London! Hence many jibes: but the 
wits who ask, ‘ Who ever saw a heron in London?’ are in 
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error. Not once, but many times, has this writer seen that 
‘quaint half-mourning bird’ soaring high in air above the 


crowded streets. 


Now to another subject. Readers of the Quarlerly 
their name ought to be legion—will observe the confident 
tone in which the last essayist in the volume speaks of the 
Conservative reaction. He points out that the party 
which, at the outset, was supported mainly by the squire- 
archy and the clergy, the party which was once called the 
‘stupid party,’ is now recruited from all strata of Society 
and that it has a great future before it. It isindeed beyond 
question that the Conservative party of to-day, in and out 
of Parliament, need not fear comparison with the Radical 
body from the intellectual point of view. How has this 
satisfactory result come to pass? We take the main 
reason to be that the Radicals have abandoned, openly 
and deliberately, every scientific and logical principle of 
government; that they are apparently content to think 
that all classes of men, provided they be sufficiently 
numerous to be worth thinking of at election times, ought 
to receive precisely what they ask for. The policy em- 
bodying this theory has disgusted the mass of educated 
men, young and old, and among the young certainly 
the revival of Toryism, fin a new and lively form, is 
conspicuous. 


Anp another cause has been at work. Twenty years 
ago, particularly at Oxford, it was held the clever thing to 
profess Radical views. The Heads of Colleges kept aloof 
from politics, but the young dons, at Christ Church and 
Balliol particularly, were ardent Radicals. Fortunately, 
however, the methods employed by these young dons to 
enforce their views were calculated to induce rebellion, 
and to make men turn to Toryism, at a critical period in 
their political lives, out of sheer contrariety. To call a man 
‘poor thing,’ as the enlightened leaders of Academic 
Liberalism were wont to call any person who advanced a 
mildly conservative theory, was not the way to make con- 
verts to Radicalism; and the strength of the tutorial 
position was not increased when it was discovered that, in 
place of argument, they had recourse merely to an appeal 
to Mr. Gladstone and sentimentality. 





One word only about the recent trial at the Old Bailey. 
It will be observed that the counts for conspiracy were not 
only withdrawn but stigmatised as unnecessary by Mr. 
Justice Charles. There is too much of this kind of thing 
at the Old Bailey. Hopeless counts for conspiracy are 
introduced merely because they render admissible evidence 
to the prejudice of the prisoner which would not have been 
admissible without. Then, after innumerable remands 
before the magistrates, during which the funds of the 
prisoner are exhausted, the ‘man is committed. In the 
interval between committal and trial notice is given to him 
of oceans of fresh evidence, and the indictment, finally, 
has next to nothing to do with the original charge. The 
result is that, whereas trial at the Old Bailey ought to be 
to a country assize as a cathedral service is to one ina 
village church, things are done at the Old Bailey which 
would not be tolerated in the most remote town on Circuit. 
And the tone of counsel for the Crown at the Old Bailey 
might be improved ; it savours of venom. 





A correspondent writes : ‘The quarrel between Norway 
and Sweden goes on apace, with ever increasing bitterness. 
A letter from Stockholm says that much surprise has been 
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felt at the sudden large increase in the military and naval 
budget of Norway, which is proposed by the Stang 
Ministry at Christiania. ‘That Cabinet -as was explained 
last week—is one which King Oscar II. upholds, in spite 
of the hostile majority in the Storthing. But it seems 
that even the members of this somewhat unconstitutional 
and precarious Government are cautiously preparing them- 
selves for going over to the other side. At least, so it is 
feared in Sweden: for, strange to say, the organ of the 
Stang Ministry, the .1/lenposten, observes that “in the 
whole country the Bill will produce a strong feeling that 
the hour for serious events has struck,” and that the 
defensive forces “(may possibly have to be used any 
moment.” The Swedish journal Nya Daglight Allehanda 
asks for an explanation of these curious words. There is 
a notion abroad that if the extreme Disunionists in the 
Norwegian Storthing were to force on a catastrophe, even 
the Moderates would finally make common cause with 
them. The Bill in question asks for a grant of 6,948,000 
kronen, of which 5,000,000 are destined for the strengthen- 
ing of the army, the rest for the navy. And that is “ the 
system which we recommend,” as Mr, Gladstone once 
triumphantly said.’ 





We speak with authority on matters Balkan, for we have 
prophesied often nor once been belied, and we now look 
with peculiar confidence for early events in Macedonia. 
An old, but by no means discredited game has now for a 
long time been played there by the Bulgars. It is the 
same game which led to the engulphing of Eastern 
Rumelia by Bulgaria, which is to lead to that of Armenia, 
or to speak correctly Kurdistin, by Russia. Still less of 
late than ever have Bulgarian protestations of devotion to 
the Suzerain been actuated by sincerity, with Bulgaria on 
her knees craving pardon and peace from the Czar. And 
the agitation of Bulgars in Turkish territory, subsidised at 
Sofia, has not found appeasement in the sops generously if 
timorously thrown out by the Porte; the ery to ‘Come 
over into Macedonia and help’ has been fostered and will 
not be unheeded in Bulgaria. We are not advocates of a 
partition of Turkey or a division of the ‘sick man’s’ goods 
before his decease. But if Macedonia is to own Christian 
sovereignty, better Bulgarian than that of any other 
claimant. It may be urged, as it is at Athens, that the 
Bulgarians are not a majority of the Christians of Mace- 
donia, but at least they are numerous and alone in having 
displayed a talent for self-government. Moreover, the 
wrench would be slighter, as Bulgaria still owns and will 
own the suzerainty of the present monarch of Macedonia, 
whereas Greece is his sworn foe. 





A worp of congratulation to the Editor of Chapman's 
Magazine for presenting to the public, even in the ante- 
diluvian form of an uncut volume, that = marvellous 
six-pennyworth of fiction. Bret Harte’s serial opens in 
promising and characteristic fashion; Mr. Moore's contri- 
bution, even though the theme is hackneyed, rivets the 
attention ; Miss Violet Hunt’s serial begins brightly ; and 
Mr. James Payn’s piece, the best in the volume, shows 
that the old hand has not lost its cunning. Mr. Anthony 
Hope's dialogues are hardly up to his usual standard. 


Ovr French correspondent writes : ‘ Judging from what 
took place on Wednesday last the decline of the Ist of May 
as a revolutionary red-letter day is an accomplished fact, 
Sundry invidious devices of the Socialists having come to 
naught, the party celebrated the /cfe in that chastened 
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spirit which is born of failure. The Chamber being “on 
leave” the customary march of a brigade of manifestors to 
the Palais Bourbon was out of the question. The other 
items of a programme, now familiar, were carried out, 
but without the spirit that has marked former anniver- 
saries. There were games of ball in the afternoon and 
banquets in the evening, followed by speeches of the 
stereotyped order, delivered rather from a sense of duty 
than from any belief that they were greatly in demand. 
Politics, in fact, were kept well in the background and 
holiday-making was the one thing thought of. There is 
some satisfaction in noting that there is a human side to 
your Socialist. At table he has much in common with a 
mere alderman, and aldermen are not a danger to society. 





‘Stitt, it must be confessed that there are Socialists who 
scorn an appeal to their palates and frown on feasting ; 
truculent dogs, who are terribly in earnest. This minority 
has loudly expressed its disapproval of Wednesday's harm- 
less proceedings, but was quite impotent to arrange for a 
demonstration on other and more menacing lines. The 
criticisms of this untameable residue on what actually took 
place are, moreover, comforting reading. It is urged, with 
some show of reason, that eating and drinking will not 
hurry on the advent of the social revolution. Quite as 
useless is the “chatter’’ of professional politicians, who, 
indeed, in the eyes of the unrighteous leaven, should be 
silenced. 

C'est en faisant parler la poudre 

Qu'on fait taire les avocats, 
as a once famous Communist song has it. Fortunately, the 
bulk of the party seem indisposed to run the risk of burn- 
ing their fingers by setting the bonfire alight. Which is 
well for all concerned. 





‘Ir is not too late, perhaps, to call attention to an in- 
structive feature of the late omnibus strike. While the 
strike was in progress the Socialist organs and orators 
seized the occasion to anathematise the omnibus monopoly 
in particular— it should hardly be necessary to say that the 
Company has a monopoly in Paris—and the entire system 
of monopolies in general. Given the views of those who 
raised it, it is difficult to conceive anything more illogical 
than the outcry. These same Socialists when expounding 
their own theories claim that the best of all possible worlds 
would be one in which the State should be the possessor 
of as many monopolies as there are industries for it to lay 
its hands on. The reconciliation of these two professions 
of opinion must be left to the casuistical genius of a Jaures 
or a Viviani, or other dialecticians of a like kidney, skilled 
in lending an appearance of reason to the most muddle- 
headed notions. 





‘A rEcENTLY published book of great interest to students 
of modern French history is giving rise to a lively news- 
paper controversy. The volume is entitled Notes et 
Souvenirs pour servir a l'histoire du Parti royaliste—1872- 
1883, and the author is the Marquis de Dreux-Brézé, who 
for long was the official representative of the Comte 
de Chambord in France. The writer's contention is that 
if the monarchy was not restored in 1872 it was the fault 
not of the Count—his famous refusal to accept the tri- 
colour flag will be remembered—but of the party repre- 
sentatives in Parliament. The proofs he adduces of this 
statement have not in general been found very satisfactory, 
but the documents cited in the volume throw a great deal 
of light on the period dealt with. The Marquis also 
makes it plain that the conciliatory attitude of Léon XIII. 
towards the Republic dates much further back than was 
ever suspected. This discovery will have a certain in- 
fluence on current politics.’ 
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IN THE CITY 


FORTNIGHT ago we dealt at length with the affairs 

of the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada, 

and we have now to record the fact that the whole of the 
Board resigned at the meeting which was held on Tuesday 
last. The proceedings were entirely devoid of any excite- 
ment because it was announced at the outset that the 
opposition committee had a majority of proxies, and could, 
therefore, pass any resolution they chose. Sir Henry Tyler, 
for the last time, made a long speech in which his mastery 
of detail was as remarkable as ever, and in which he applied 
himself to meeting the charges of the committee. These 
charges were of two kinds, first, the reckless acquisition of 
subsidiary lines; second, concealment in the accounts of 
the true position of the company. As to the first charge 
the President had a fairly complete answer, and whether 
the Grand Trunk would be better off to-day if it had not 
acquired extensions in the United States and an entry to 
Chicago is a pure matter of opinion. In 1867 when the 
company was even worse off than it is now, it was 
decided that the one hope for it lay in an interchange 
of business with the United States, and after the 
consolidation and acquisition of various lines which 
are to-day known as the Chicago and Grand Trunk system, 
the affairs of the combined undertaking so far improved 
that several dividends were paid on the third preference 
stock. But, said Sir Henry with emphasis, ‘The policy 
which was then the salvation of the company is now the 
subject of universal condemnation.’ The management of 
railways in comparatively new countries like Canada, the 
United States, or the Argentine Republic, is in reality a 
problem of extreme difficulty. On the one hand if you do 
not take up the ground all round your main system, some 
one else is sure to do so, and competition is the result. 
On the other hand, if you make extensions which at the 
time of their construction have every appearance of 
turning out to be profitable, you run the risk of finding 
later on that the country which they open up is not 
appreciated by settlers, and the extensions instead of 
feeders become suckers. This has no doubt happened to 
some extent with the Grand Trunk; but it is not at all 
certain that Sir Henry Tyler can fairly be blamed for acts 
which were always duly ratified by the shareholders. 
The immediate causes of the downfall of the Company 
are the huge reduction in rates and the competition of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, causes clearly outside the 
control of the directors. As we said on a previous occa- 
sion, had there been only this charge of recklessly acqui- 
ring subsidiary lines we should have advised "proprietors to 
support the Board ; but the point which rankled was the 
allegation of concealment in the accounts. To this second 
charge, though it was strenuously denied, Sir Henry Tyler 
had no adequate answer. We need not go into details, 
and we do not for a moment accuse Sir Henry of desiring 
intentionally to mislead. The fact, however, remains that 
the accounts were misleading to any ordinary person, and 
the excuse that they were passed by the auditors in 
Canada and London does not absolve the Board of respon- 
sibility. It was a very great pity that the President 
allowed himself to be carried away by his feelings into 
asserting that the proxies of the Committee had been 
obtained by a circular of an unfair nature. When a man 
has been President of a great Railway for twenty-three 
years, as Sir Henry has been, it is only natural that he 
should resent his compulsory retirement, and apart from 
this one criticism we are glad to testify to the able and 
dignified character of Sir Henry Tyler's parting address, 
Though unlike the Thane of Cawdor he did not frankly 
confess his treasons—on the contrary he stoutly persisted 
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that he had nothing to justify—we can at least say of Sir 
Henry and the Grand Trunk that ‘nothing in his life 
became him like the leaving it.’ 

With regard to the future, the enthusiasm which greeted 
the announcement that Sir C. Rivers Wilson would be 
invited to become the new President was a flattering testi- 
mony to the public belief in his ability. But it must not 
be supposed that either he or any other Heaven-born 
financial genius will be able to restore immediate prosperity 
to the Grand Trunk. Time and a recovery in business 
throughout the North American continent alone can set 
the company on a dividend-paying basis. Much, however, 
can be done by the new Board in simplifying the accounts 
and smoothing over difficulties in Canada, and for these 
objects a better choice than Sir C. Rivers Wilson could not 
have been made. Our only wonder is that he should con- 
sent to enter upon so arduous and thankless a task, the 
more so as it will certainly involve a journey to Canada 
and a thorough investigation of the company’s affairs on 
the spot. Still, @ bon chat bon rat, and we shall look for- 
ward with pleasurable interest to see how the situation 
appears a year hence. We are pleased to hear that Mr. 
Alexander Hubbard, the vice-chairman of the Great 
Western Railway Company, is going to remain on the 
Grand Trunk Board, and the importance of selecting one 
or two men with a knowledge of Canada in addition to 
some resident Canadian directors will no doubt be recog- 
nised in the composition of the new directorate. 

The monthly appearance of the Jnvestor’s Review, edited 
by Mr. A. J. Wilson, is nearly always an event of pure 
joy to those who have to deal with financial matters. 
It is an oasis in the desert of dreary statistical calcu- 
lations or flagrant puff paragraphs, the two categories 
into which most financial articles fall. In the April 
number ‘ Those pious bimetallists’ were belaboured 
with ridicule, and in the May issue the same theme is 
developed by ‘A proposal for a Trimetallic League,’ 
which is one of the most amusing satires we have 
read for a long time. There is also an article on the 
‘Speculation in South African Mine Shares’ which 
deserves attention, in which, although we are told that 
‘should money by any chance rise to 5 per cent, on the 
London and Paris markets, these share prices would 
wither like frost-bitten leaves,’ the writer sees ‘no prospect 
at present of any snap of the kind,’ for which speculators 
may be grateful. There are many other subjects dealt 
with in the usual slashing manner—the Londonderry 
Mine, the Grand Trunk Report, which is described as 
‘quibble, abuse of the opponent, sophistication and gloss,’ 
the Atchison Reorganisation and the Chino-Japanese. 
peace. Mr. Wilson does not seem to think peace is 
assured, and he concludes, ‘On the whole then Lancashire 
cannot yet be sure of salvation for its industries through 
the opening up of China ; nor may it even count upon any 
such advance in the price of silver as would enable it to beat 
India out of the Indian and other Eastern cotton markets. 
It will have to fill its belly with the East wind of 
Bimetallism yet a few years unless it can pluck up courage 
to work and find new industries for itself.’ 

Some time ago a concern called ‘ Australia, Limited ’ was 
brought out, its promoters being Mr. Horatio Bottomley 
and Mr Mackusick, both gentlemen who have been a good 
deal before the public in recent years. The shares went 
to a very high premium and then there came an angry 
howl from the jobbers who had been caught short. 
Apparently in this case they had a grievance for, legal 
proceedings having been threatened, the engineers of the 
successful ‘corner’ have not attempted to secure their 
gains. Instead, the allotments have been cancelled, and 
what money was subscribed has been returned. 
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VOLUNTEER TRAINING 
EASTERTIME versus AUGUST 


PINHE practices carried out during that fraction of the 

- time spent by volunteers in military exercises, which 
they devote to work under the immediate supervision of 
officers commanding brigades, have been this Easter the 
subject of unmeasured criticism by a portion of the press. 
It is always a matter of doubt whether such criticism is 
worth answering. In the present instance, however, taking 
into account the fact that the Times has led the assault, I 
think that it is just worth while to expose some of the 
fallacies on which these dogmatic critics found their state- 
ments. But I must point out, before going further, that 
the principal training of a volunteer battalion in such a 
brigade as the ‘South London’ is not carried out either at 
Raster or at Aldershot, nor in any brigade camp. It is in 
these, it is true, that results are chiefly observed by 
newspaper correspondents. But behind all this there is 
the quiet weekly work on which the real etliciency of the 
battalion depends. Therefore, even if all that the Times 
stated were true, the importance of its remarks would 
not be as great as many of its readers might imagine. 

It is unfortunate that the leading journal committed 
itself to a series of assertions as to the probable useless- 
ness of the Easter (so-called) manceuvres before they 
commenced. For such a statement as that published in 
the Times on Good Friday, by nature of prophecy, naturally 
sought its own fulfilment in the first leading article on the 
following Tuesday. When a dignified periodical deter- 
mines in its own mind that things shall go wrong (and 
says so publicly), it is quite inconsistent with that dignity 
to falsify its own foretelling. Impartial readers, however, 
will note that the superstructure of the leader on the 
Tuesday is founded on the prophecy of the previous 
Friday. A house built on sand will probably collapse. 
But a proposition based on a false foretelling is pre- 
doomed to insignificance. And before proceeding to 
detailed analysis of these two articles I must note that the 
account given by the Zimes correspondent of the Easter 
Monday exercises is so slight as to convey no real im- 
pression of what occurred, even on the one day out of the 
four on which tactical work was done. Is it from this source 
that the fulminations are launched? If so the lightning 
is not only innocuous but not even luminous. 

The broad question which has to be argued is this: —Is 
it desirable to retain Easter-time for the training of some 
Metropolitan volunteer battalions in brigade ? or is it de- 
sirable to abandon Easter-time and to confine the training 
in Brigade to the Bank Holiday week at Aldershot? The 
pros and cons of such contentions are complicated by the 
different conditions in which each corps finds itself. I am 
however at the moment chiefly concerned with London 
battalions, and my arguments apply specially to them. I 
have attended every Easter ‘outing’ since I was a 
volunteer. I have been at Aldershot during the ‘ volunteer 
week’ twice as a subaltern, once as a Captain, once as a 
Major and once attached to the stat? of a Major-General 
commanding one of the infantry brigades. I can there- 
fore speak not from the theoretical correspondent’s point 
of view, but as one practically informed. 

I admit fully that the arguments which apply to the 
South London brigade are not necessarily applicable to 
other brigades in London, or in other districts. But, as the 
Times has chosen to select the South London brigade for 
special condemnation in respect to the Faster arrangements 
of this year, I am absolutely justified in combating its con- 
tentions, even in the way of special pleading. I know also 
that in thus speaking I am echoing the opinion of some 
other commanding officers outside the brigade. 
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Also, before I proceed to detailed criticism, let me put 
this question. If the 7imes correspondent were to select 
which volunteer battalions he would recommend to the 
authorities as most capable of immediately taking the 
field, would his selection rest on those that habitually at- 
tend brigade exercises at Easter, or those which attend 
during the ‘volunteer week ’ at Aldershot? I have 
absolutely no doubt that he would select those which 
attend at Easter. Now I know that here we have a 
mixture of cause and effect. But at the same time it is 
childish to argue that the Easter outing is a failure, when 
it is admitted that those engaged in it are among the 
For such 
an arguinent amounts to this —as these corps are admittedly 


smartest corps from a_ practical point of view. 


good, their comparative excellence arises from the [aster 
If from the Easter train- 
ing then that training is sound; if from other training 


training, or from other training. 


then the efficiency is obtained apart from brigade camps, 
in which case these become relatively insignificant. 

I was at pains last August to find out from the officers 
commanding volunteer battalions, what were the relative 
strengths they could produce at Easter and during the 
Bank holiday week. I questioned every commanding officer 
attached to the Ist Infantry Brigade, and some others, on 
this point. With the exception of one battalion of ex- 
ceptional character almost all the answers were essentially 
identical: ‘We could turn out at Easter (or Whitsuntide) 
at least double the number of men we have now.’ Further, 
the Lieut.-General commanding at Aldershot called atten- 
tion, in very strong terms, to the small size of the companies 
Indeed, so-called battalions were 
only of the strength of big companies. 


of volunteers attending. 


Here we have positive mischief introduced into the 
system of training. The habit of substituting direction for 
But in tactical work 
it is injurious to all ranks to be within reach of the C.O.'s 


cominand is difficult to attain unto. 

voice. Decentralisation is essential. Practice with very 
small battalions is therefore an encouragement of the very 
faults which all thinking soldiers are most anxious to avoid. 
The C.O must be a director, not a commander, once the 
attack is launched. How shall he merely direct if his 
I attach 
very great importance to this argument, because one of the 


battalion is only of the strength of one company ? 


greatest difficulties with which (in my view) London bat- 
talions have to contend is over centralisation. It is so easy 
A captain (I speak in the 
abstract) may prove inetticient on some particular occasion. 
In order that his men should not suffer, the C.O. (or the 
adjutant) practically instructs the company. 


to get into a vicious circle 


The captain 
fails then to get (what is of most use to him) a sense 
of his own shortcomings derived from experience. 1 
have a deep rooted belief in teaching by the system of 
throwing independent responsibility, whenever possible, 
on to the shoulders of those who will have to wield 
it in actual business. Exercises with small battalions 
make such a course impossible. And this principle 
applies, not only to brigades and_ battalions, but to 
companies and sections. ‘Therefore I contend that, what- 
ever benefits may be derived from the continuity of five 
days at Aldershot (and those benefits are great), they are 
in a very large proportion of cases counteracted by the bad 
habits acquired from the employment of miniature units. 

I fear that I have already trespassed on the limits of 
reasonable space. But I must attempt to expose at least 
one more fallacy, commonly assumed in relation to this 
portion of volunteer training. We are frequently told that 
the abstract volunteer at Aldershot gains great experi- 
ence from the example set him by his comrade in the 
regular army. It would be interesting to obtain from 
those who airily advance this view as an accepted fact, 
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I have seen 
Tommy Atkins rejoicing in the company of his volunteer 
friend over a glass of beer, and have been pleased at the 
spectacle. I have even seen a regular battalion attached 
temporarily to a Volunteer Brigade. But I have never 
seen, at Aldershot, a single instance of a single volunteer 
private having the opportunity of learning by direct 
example, placed distinctly and definitely before him, how 
he ought to behave on duty. Such things at Easter I have 


when and where this example is observed. 


seen and known. 

In conclusion, although | have many other remarks I 
should like to make, I have this to say. There is no volunteer 
officer of any London Brigade, and I think of any Country 
Brigade, that would not welcome for his own sake, and for 
the sake of those under his command, not merely a week, 
but a month at Aldershot, were such a thing possible. But 
there is nothing gained by the 7imes correspondent, or any 
other anonymous writer, kicking against the pricks of hard 
fact. Long before the agitation (which has been carried 
on in certain papers) arose in favour of converting volunteers 
into an allotropic form of militia, I sketched a scheme by 
which, when the time came, such a change might be made 
without friction. The time has not come. It is, therefore, 
the duty of all who have the genuine interests of the 
volunteers at heart to educate them and the public up to 
a sense of their importance and aims. But the violent 
attack on the work done by the South London Brigade at 
Master is simply destructive criticism unsupported either 
by intimate knowledge or accurate statement, and un- 
accompanied by suggestions of practical remedies. The 
climax, however, of its absurdity is reached in the glorious 
assumption that time spent in practising and carrying out 
Individually I hate 
Probably, therefore, it is good forme. Just 


‘ceremonial ’ is unprofitably employed. 
ceremonial. 
as when, in my old examination days, I used to ask what 
question I was most likely to have to answer, my ‘coach’ 
invariably replied, ‘the thing you know least, the examiner 
is quite as capable as you are of spotting what is most 
dificult to learn,’ so now I feel that a limited amount of 
ceremonial has a steadying effect. This is too large a con- 
troversy to enter into now, and I would only mention in 
reference to it the analogy of gymnastics. But I must, in 
conclusion point out the extreme impertinence of the Times 
leader-writer in suggesting a course of instruction for a 
Volunteer Brigade at Easter, when he has not the faintest 
idea of what course has already been laid down for that 
E, J. A. Baurovur, 

Lieut.-Colonel Commandirig London Scottish R.V.C, 


Brigade on other occasions. 


CHARITIES AND THEIR ADMINISTRATION 


FTER the debate on the Charity Commission last 
4 week, the days of that body as at present consti- 
Not that the 
debate itself shed any new light on the subject, for, to our 


tuted may be considered as numbered, 


thinking, both the attack and the defence, such as it was, 
were conducted on the wrong lines. Mr. John Ellis, who 
led for the prosecution, merely based his case on the 
doctrine of ‘here’s a blooming stranger, let’s punch his 
head.” The Charity Commission is unpopular with Radicals, 
therefore let it be put to death—a fine old Jacobin sort of 
argument. To him enter Mr. Jesse Collings, who played 
the part of the little boy who throws mud and then runs 
away—a part which has now become congenital in that 
rapidly vanishing wing of the Liberal Unionist party of 
which he formed somewhere about a fourth to a fifth part. 
‘Yah!’ says he, ‘you once dared to oppose the Birmingham 
corporation, and then you go and rob the poor. You 
ought to be hung.’ But when it comes to a question of 


backing up his brave words by a vote, the valiant hero goes 
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off muttering to himself something about the object of his 
attack not being so bad as his big brother. We confess to 
having no patience with the stuff that is talked about the 
- schemes of the Charity Commissioners robbing the poor by 
converting doles to education. Parliament distinctly 
directed the Commissioners to do so, as the Court of 
Chancery on its own initiative had been doing for the 
best part of a century. Indiscriminate doles are merely 
mischievous. If any rich man has a real spite against 
the labouring classes of a particular village, he could not 
vent it more effectively than by endowing the village 
with £300 a year in doles. All the loafers and ne’er- 
do-wells of the neighbourhood will flock to that Arcadia, 
rates and taxes will go up, and wages come down ; thrift 
will be effectively discouraged, and the whole labouring 
class demoralised. There may be a more appropriate, there 
certainly is not a better, object to which these doles can 
be applied than the establishment or development of a 
good school. The prosperity of Bedford and Shrewsbury, 
of Winchester and Oswestry, are largely due to their 
being the seats of great schools; a much more permanent 
form of benefit to the poor than the casual and inter- 
mittent favour of a dole. But if the attack was weak 
so was the defence. It was significant that, with the 
exception of that amiable young Oxonian, Mr. Griffith 
Boscawen, all the defenders of the Charity Commission 
were those who had themselves acted as Charity Com- 
missioners. Mr. J. W. Lowther and Sir Stafford Northcote 
may be excused for magnifying their office and for thinking 
that as unpaid Charity Commissioners they once occupied 
an important judicial office. But the vulgar herd will 
hardly believe that Sir Henry Longley is a great judge, or 
that Mr. Alderson, after a lifetime spent as an Inspector 
of Schools, became a great lawyer by the simple process of 
crossing Whitehall; and that Mr. T. Ellis and Mr. F. S. 
Stevenson have, by serving under them for a few months, 
qualified as members of the bench. We notice that in 
the Report of the Commissioners for the past year, which 
Mr. Acland quoted in the course of the debate (and which 
with characteristic official promptitude appears only four 
months after date) they suggest for themselves this line of 
defence. The Parish Councils Act, they say, ‘conveys a 
distinct recognition of the judicial character which in the 
course of recent discussions has been attributed to our 
jurisdiction by high authority, since it entrusts to our 
Board the duty of determining questions arising upon the 
application of those of the provisions which relate to 
charities.’ By parity of reasoning County Councils are 
(save the mark !) judicial authorities. Have they not to 
perform the judicial function of dividing parishes, deter- 
mining boundaries—yea, and the still more delicate judicial 
function of sitting under Mrs. Ormiston Chant’s forensic 
eloquence, or on Zxo’s back ? 

The fact is that every administrative department, as every 
tyro in political philosophy knows, is a subordinate judicial 
body, and also a subordinate legislative body to boot. 
The Board of Agriculture made schemes and determined 
questions of law and fact on the enclosure of commons, 
matters at least as important as charities, but that did not 
prevent its being transformed from an independent Com- 
mission into a Department of the State. Lord Davey, it 
seems, told the Select Committee on the Charity Commis- 
sion that he knows of no other department that performed 
such important judicial functions. Has he never heard of 
the Board of Trade which is responsible for the most im- 
portant inquests on shipping disasters, or railway accidents, 
involving not only large sums of money but matters of life 
and death; which has to sit on the most narrow fence 
between traders and railway companies ; and between sea- 
menand shipowners ? Or take the Local Government Board, 
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What are the petty sums which form the endowment of 
the average charity, and the minute matters which arise in 
their administration, compared with the enormous sums 
involved, and the vast public interests at stake, affecting the 
health and life of thousands of people, in their inquiries as 
to systems of drainage, or competing areas for water supply ? 
What are the petty abuses of charities compared with the 
cases of corruption on a colossal scale, such as that of the 
Eastern Hospitals under the Metropolitan Asyluins Board, 
which the Local Government Board had to determine ? 
When these functions, though on a smaller scale, were exer- 
cised by a board as the Poor Law Commissioners, composed 
of gentlemen at least as eminent as Sir Henry Longley, the 
board roused precisely the same sort of feeling as the pro- 
ceedings of the Charity Commissioners do now. But now 
that the board has become a department placed under a 
political chief, the nation has the most complete confidence 
in its impartiality and its ability to decide the most impor- 
tant questions of law and of fact. We are quite sure that 
Mr. Balfour will not allow a great party to be dragged at 
the tail of a body so unpopular with the Conservatives in 
this country as the Charity Commission on account of 2 
lawyer's fad about its judicial character. 

As to the argument against transferring the work of the 
Charity Commission bodily to the Minister of Education 
that is another matter, The true policy is Divide et 
impera. Let us distinguish. Charities are of many kinds, 
and, in spite of official attempts to represent them as 
inseparable, they are easy of distinction. What are the two 
great causes of discontent with the Charity Commission ? 
They may be summed up in the phrases ; Robbery of the 
Poor, and Robbery of the Church. The Radicals object 
to the transfer of funds for the relief of the poor to educa- 
tion. But if the Education Minister is to administer all 
charities there will be an increasing tendency in that 
direction. The Conservatives on the other hand object to 
funds given to the Church being thrown open to the 
enemies of the Church. Let then all charities for the 
relief of the poor, as such, whether by Hospitals, Alms- 
houses or Doles, be placed under the department which 
primarily deals with relief of the poor, namely the Poor 
Law or Local Government Board. There will then be no 
temptation to the Minister of Education to pick up uncon- 
sidered trifles in the way of charities for education, while 
the Local Government Board ought to be far more com- 
petent to decide the best way of utilising doles and alms- 
houses than the Charity Commission. To the Local 
Government Board should also go the now obsolete 
charities for public purposes, such as Roads and Bridges. 
Charities for the Church on the other hand would pass 
under the jurisdiction of the body expressly created to 
regulate the great bulk of Church endowments—the 
Ecclesiastical Commission. Pressure could not then be 
brought to bear to convert the endowments of the Church 
for the benefit of Dissenters or for secular objects. 

With these two great classes cut off, the Minister of 
Education might well be entrusted with the administration 
of amended Acts for educational charities, and for any 
other charities not falling under the other heads specified. 
The present system produces the maximum of cost, inter- 
ference, delay and irritation with the minimum of result. 
A board of irresponsible persons nominated not for special 
qualifications or experience, but from personal and political 
reasons and with perhaps conflicting fads, cannot be 
expected to work as quickly or as smoothly as a single 
Permanent Secretary controlled by a chief who is directly 
responsible to Parliament and the public. That involves 
as a first step to improvement, in Randolphian phrase : 
Clearing out the old gang; removing the obstructive top- 
hamper of a Board of Permanent Commissioners, 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY BANQUET 


N spite of the personal charm, the bluff heartiness, and 
transparent good nature of Sir John Millais, at once 
winning, strong, and sympathetic, the enforced absence of 
Sir Frederic Leighton from the presidential chair to-night 
will inevitably impress upon the guests how much of the 
brilliancy distinctive of the annual celebration has been 
imparted to this yearly gathering heretofore by the grace 
of speech, of manner, and of bearing of the Admirable 
Crichton of the Royal Academy. Not that Sir John’s 
presidency will be in any sense unworthy of the great 
historic repast, albeit the influenza has temporarily 
afflicted his vocal chords. His personality is not less 
commanding than Sir Frederic’s ; but while he is, accord- 
ing to the stereotyped phrase, ‘a splendid type of a 
Englishman,’ his friend to whose aid he has so loyally 
hastened, is a cultivated European, well versed in those 
graces, natural and acquired, that belong to the various 
nations among whom he has dwelt. Courtliness and 
chivalry have always been the first qualities demanded by 
the Royal Academy of its Presidents, as superior to the 
more practical gifts of administrative skill and artistic 
power ; and in the former, taken together with the latter, 
Sir Frederic has shown himself incomparably the most 
accomplished and admirable of all the line of able presi- 
dents, from Sir Joshua Reynolds onwards. For the sake of 
the Academy as much as for his own, his speedy return to 
health and country is devoutly to be wished. 

This annual banquet of the Academy has long been 
regarded as a national affair; and truly national it must be 
considered in its illustration of Lord Stowell’s essentially 
English philosophy that ‘ Dinner lubricates business,’ or as 
‘Peter Pindar’ more satirically put it— 

The turnpike road to people's hearts, I find, 
Lies through their mouths, or I mistake mankind 

Since Colman’s Board of Guardians met annually to eat a 
dinner ‘for the good of the poor ’—nay, since Arthur's 
Knights of the Round Table picked the roasted ox to the 
bones, and Rufus feasted his assembled barons on pasty and 
malmsey, hospitality has ever been dispensed not the less 
heartily, as Corneille so delicately suggested, ‘que les effets 
suivent.’ The results here referred to have, in the case 
of the Academy, been many. Who can say how greatly 
the ‘dignity of art’ has been impressed upon the mind 
of the great stupid public by these gorgeous and solemn 
festivals and their brilliant attendaaces ? Who shall esti- 
mate the commercial advantages derived by the whole 
body of artists from the invitations annually sent forth ? 
I have been assured by a member of the Academy that a 
notorious financier, now half-forgotten, once offered to 
purchase pictures to the amount of ten thousand pounds 
were he but bidden to the feast—but the Council scouted 
the seductive suggestion ; and a Lancashire manufacturer, 
the owner of a fine collection of pictures, once informed 
me that his annual dinners at Burlington House ‘ stood 
him in two thousand pounds apiece.’ Then the attitude 
of the Government, withal the Cabinet is as much above 
‘chicken and champagne ' as the Academy is above offering 
them, is at least not embittered against Burlington House 
by the artistic hospitality dispensed, although it is true 
that Lord Russell, Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli proved in 
succession the truth of Dr. Doran’s saying that ‘a good 
dinner sharpens the wit, while it softens the heart,’ by 
declining, with proper grace and infinite tact, to engage 
themselves to support any particular Academy policy. Still, 
taking a comprehensive view of the history and effects of the 
Academy dinner, the student of the subject can only agree 
that the money spent at the pastrycook’s—nearly £50,000 
in all—has been money well and effectively laid out. 
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The first dinner was held at the St. Albans Tavern in 
1769, in order to celebrate the establishment of the 
Academy and the passing of its by-laws, of which, by the 
way, no fewer than nine apply to the banquet; but the 
first Banquet, properly so-called, was held in 1771, on St. 
George’s Day, out of compliment to the king, its founder 
and benefactor. On that occasion the diners comprised 
the members and the officials connected with the Academy, 
princes of the blood, a selection of distinguished persons, 
and the chief Outsiders—the latter of whom, in course 
of time, were gently dropped out of the invitation list. 
There were present besides, ex officio, Dr. Johnson and 
Oliver Goldsmith, the latter in virtue of his office as Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History. The dinners were all he ever 
got out of his appointment—it was like granting ruffles, 
he said, to a man who wanted a shirt; but to his ruffles he 
took kindly and unfailingly enough. The year 1784 was 
the last on which Johnson dined at the table, and in that 
year he was ostentatiously called up from his seat to be 
introduced to the Prince of Wales. By that time the 
number of covers had risen to a hundred. 

At the present day, when the hour has been advanced 
from four o'clock unto half-past six, the number of guests 
has been augmented and with the Academicians and 
Associates make a goodly company of, nominally, two 
hundred and sixty. They are all guests of the Council, 
and have all been duly nominated and balloted for. Two 
black balls will exclude, and the fact that a person has 
previously been admitted will rather militate against than 
assist an election. And when the evening arrives, the 
guests are received by a guard of honour of the Artists’ 
Corps in very grand style, and are welcomed at the head 
of the staircase by the President, and all is pomp and 
magnificence and distinction—a conglomeration of Court 
and Society, with the cream of the Arts and Athenzum 
Clubs. And when the evening is well advanced, and the 
light has grown dim, the President rises to propose the 
first loyal toast—the Patroness of the Academy. Then 
as he raises his glass and cries, ‘The Queen!’ the first 
note of the National Anthem bursts from the lips of glee- 
singers and the electric lights are suddenly turned up with 
dazzling effect upon the brilliant scene. It is a little bit 
of ‘artistic arrangement,’ very pardonably theatrical, very 
pretty, and very loyal, with honourable tradition for its 
justification. Follows the flood of dainty and stodgy 
oratory until at last the departure of the Prince of Wales 
gives the signal to the other guests. Then they gradually 
disperse pleased with the privilege of having enjoyed the 
‘ jolliest dinner of the year.’ M. H. Spre_mann. 


STUDIES IN DECADENCE 


1.—THE GREAT PAN-DEVON: AN UNSPEAKABLE STORY 


‘Libet mihi efficere ut membra tua horreant’ dixit Puer Pinguts: 
DICKENSIUS. 

[The following narrative was discovered among the manuscript 
papers of the late Dr. Frankenstein, the well-known symbolist and 
diabolist of Vigo Street. It has been deciphered and translated 
with some little difficulty from the original chemist’s-Latin, with 
which the author sought to veil his incredible experiences. The 
date ‘ Kal. Apr. 1895,’ appears on the right-hand corner of the MS. 
Below this is a barely legible motto, written in pencil, which may 
be read as Cred. quant. suff.] 


HAVE grave doubts as to whether the scientific world is 
yet ready to accept my astonishing physiological dis- 
coveries. I prefer, therefore, to commit them to the 
ubscurity of a dead language, an appropriate medium and 
repository for these secrets of the charnel-house. It is 
possible, however, that my friend and literary executor, 
D., may at some future time consider that the psychologie 
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moment has arrived to strike therewith a fresh keynote. 
In that case, I beg to disclaim in advance all responsibility 
for any mental alienation undergone by the reader, or 
any violence done to his sense of literary art and of 
verisimilitude. 

For some years past I had been engaged or. my magnum 
opus —the Demonic Origin and Properties of the Pineal 
Gland or Median Eye. In the course of my laborious 
investigations I had made not a few perfectly appalling 
discoveries, which I hesitate to communicate, even in the 
language of symbols. But the functions of one particular 
brain-cell had always batted my attempts at elucidation. 
This cell, which I found to be only present in persons of 
marked cataleptic tendencies, is of microscopic dimensions, 
rarely exceeding 1-1000th of a millimetre in diameter. 
None, even of the leading brain-surgeons, had hitherto 
noticed its existence. I was determined, therefore, not 
to be beaten, and, if necessary, to dedicate my whole 
life-work to research in this direction. I felt, from 
incidental scientific evidence (which | dare not specify or 
even hint at) that, under certain conditions, the reaction 
of this cell, situated in the exact centre of the pineal 
gland, to a cerebro-chemical stimulus would produce the 
effect I had so long striven to obtain. This result was 
simply the transformation of a corpse into a devil. 

I was in my dissecting-room late one night, busily 
engaged, after a somewhat imprudent evening meal, in 
completing an experiment on a fairly fresh cadaver, that of 
a full-grown male idiot. I had obtained the required 
pineal cell from a hydrocephalous female subject, who had 
died of peripheral-epileptic dyscraniorrhagitis, and whose 
autopsy I had just attended This I treated in vain with 
a long series of acid and alkaline reagents, and was almost 
giving up in despair, when the thought flashed across my 
mind that I had not yet tried tetramyldiethylbenzoamido- 
chloroxaltriphenylbromine. I rushed for the phial, and 
with a quivering hand poured a solution of this elixir mortis 
over the cell. On placing it immediately under my 
microscope, I began to notice an indescribable and 
mysterious organic change. Seizing a three-drain basano- 
meter in one hand and a No. 2 Poupart’s hodospore in the 
other, I rapidly transferred the already metabolising cell 
to the point of a compound Eustachian probe. I then 
inserted it behind the fifth antero-posterior convolution of 
the cadaver’s cerebellum through an aperture previously 
trephined in the skull, and sank down in an operating 
chair, exhausted with excitement, to watch the effect. 

[ had not long to wait. As I gazed, I was hypnotised 
by the horror that slowly unfolded itself before my eyes. 
No haschish-vision, no ghoul-dream of Doré, could image 
the thing, or rather, the unnameable No-thing that was 
incarnated in my presence, the offspring of my own brain, 
the creation of my own hands. I watched, with staring 
eye-balls and blanched lips, the gradual evolution of the 
inert mass into the embodiment of the Utter Diabolic. It 
shrank at first to a Devil-embryo, foul, repulsive, andro- 
gynous, abortional, a foetus-product of the obscenest 
union of zgipans and hell-hags. Thence the Devil-babe, 
my bantling, grew and grew, instinct with the very Nega- 
tion of life, endued with the death-energy which causes 
the after-growth of a dead-woman’s hair, or the gestation 
and coffin-birth of a corpse-mother’s child. But I must 
not tell of all its hideous series of transfigurations, of its 
passage through the forms of satyr and sphinx and she- 
centaur, while in its cyclopean eye, directed towards myself, 
there gradually dawned a horrific light, a Satanic intelli- 
gence. 

Meanwhile, though my gaze was directed on the 
object before me and its awful adolescence, I was conscious 
of a horrible alteration in my surroundings. I was in the 
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Pleiad, the abode of damned souls. 
Possessed now of a sixth sense, that of molecular actinism, 
which superseded all the others, and of yet a seventh, the 
knowledge of all evil, I cast off the limits of time and space. 
I heard and smeit and tasted with my eyes, and smelt and 
tasted and saw with my ears, and thought unthinkable 
thoughts. I cannot record my impressions in this state, 
as my concepts were not reducible to the terms of any 
known or possible language. The totality of evil flashed 
in the millionth of an instant through my soul, which was 
yet not my own, but merged in the universal Lost Soul, 
the multiplex occupant of chaos, of the annihilated limbo 
of the universe. 

I may not describe the entities which were the malevo- 
lent denizens of the lost Pleiad. They were existent and 
non-existent simultaneously, but are only comprehensible 
to the owners of a seventh sense. But I was actinically 
aware of an addition to their number—the result of my 
experiment. This was announced by audible letters of 
fire, burnt into my brain with inconceivably cold and foul- 
smelling sounds, and written in the language of Hell. 
What the actual words were I must not relate, but I give 
their Latin equivalents in the form of an inscription : 

DIVO.M.PANJANDRO. 

SEU. DIABOLO.ABSURDISSIMO. 

HANC.CLAVIFORMEM.NOTAM. 

POSUIT.BODLEIANU M.CAPUT. 
Whilst I considered over their point and application with 
what now appears to have been remarkable self-possession, 
the shape was executing an infinite medley of synchronous 
quick-turn changes, from Venus of the cross-roads with 
her beauté du diable to the most bestial Harpy or Tanith 
with the direst attractions of hellish repulsiveness. He- 
she-it transfixed me with a lurid leer, with a cobra-glance 
of quenchless lubricity, and the octapus-tentacles of a 
noisome lust-fury wound themselves round my very soul. 
I felt myself drawn from out my vitals downwards, and 
ever downwards, under the influence of a malignant and 
monstrous Bodily-Head, and plunged for a million years 
into an unfathomable malebolge. I fell from Hades to 
Hades, and underwent all the torments of Inferno in each. 
At last I reached the bottom of the Bottomless Pit. I 
opened my eyes, and found myself on the floor of my 
dissecting room, at the foot of my operating chair. 

Well, I had learnt at any rate the secret of Death-Life, 
and had seen the Great Pan-demon in his own pande 
monium. ... 

|Here the MS. rather abruptly ends. It should perhaps 
be added that the writer finished his days in a_ private 
establishment for patients saffering from demonomania. 


—Translator’s note. | ArTuur SYKEs. 


THE DEATH OF PENTAUR 
[It is improbable that Ramases himself took any part in the war 
against the Kheta; Pentaur’s poem indeed seems to have been written 
before the war took place (//istory of the XIN Dynasty, A. M. 


Remington, p. 211 ).] 


| AMASES II. was not in the best of tempers. He had 

been at Luxor for nearly a month, and he was getting 
alittle bored with it. For several days he had amused him- 
self well enough by going to see the temples at Thebes and 
Karnak and writing his name on the pillars. He was 
always followed about by two stone-cutters, whose duty it 
was to carve the king’s cartouche wherever he wrote his 
name, and they had been kept very busy. Sometimes 
Ramases would write his name on a column or on a blank 
wall which had no hieroglyphics on it, but oftener he would 
write it over the name of some former king, for choice over 
the name of his own revered father Seti I. 
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For the first few years of his reign he had been a dutiful 
and loyal son: he had repaired, at great expense, the 
temple at Abydos where his ancestors were buried, and 
finished the shrine to his father which the latter had been 
unable to complete owing to his death. All this had cost 
money, and though he had inscribed on the walls of the 
temple the story of how he had finished it, in recounting 
which he said a great deal about himself, and a very little 
about his father, he felt that he really had not had his 
money's worth. So he had spent his time at Luxor in 
writing his name everywhere, for it clearly was much 
cheaper and handier to write your name upon already 
existing buildings, and say that you had built them, 
than to build new ones. 

But he had finished writing his name on all available 
places, and he was still detained at Luxor. For in an un- 
thinking moment he had given permission to a leading 
sculptor from Karnak to make eleven life-size statues of 
him in granite to grace the temple. ‘The king had asked, 
before giving consent, how long it would take, and the 
obsequious sculptor had replied : 

‘O king, son of Ra, beautiful god, mighty bull of 
Horus, Lord of both lands, King of the north and the south, 
thy beautiful and shining face will melt the granite when 
it stands in thy godlike presence, and it will become as 
water in my unworthy hands. Surely it will take only a 
quarter of a minute, so powerful and potent is the 
benign heat which streams from your august eyes.’ 

There was no gainsaying the propriety of this answer, 
and so the king gave his consent. 

He was awakened at an early hour next morning by 
the sound as it were of thunder, directly below his window ; 
and looking out, he saw several hundred slaves employed 
in rolling a block of granite, not less than sixty feet high, 
into the front courtyard. 

He asked what it was for, and was told that it was the 
block destined to receive one of the eleven faint images 
of his own refulgent features. 

‘But I said the statues were to be life-size,’ said the 
king, rather testily 

The sculptor had appeared, and instantly threw himself 
on his face before the king's windows. 

‘Well, what is it?” asked Ramases. ‘Get up.’ 

The man raised himself. 

‘O king,’ he said, ‘pardon the worm that crawls in the 
dust under your magnificent feet. ‘This block of granite, 
it is true, is not capable of being hewn into a life-size 
statue of the beautiful son of Ra. But, O king, it is the 
largest block of granite that could be procured, and 
though it is not as big as the king’s little finger nail, 
nor so weighty as the lightest word that comes out of 
the king’s mouth, yet I could not get a larger one !’ 

‘Very properly expressed,’ said the king. ‘ But won't 
it take rather a long time?’ 

‘O king, thy beautiful and shining face will melt’ 
began the sculptor. 

‘Yes, all right, you said that before,’ said the king. ‘1 
will sit for you for an hour a day till the end of the 


week.” 


The king often used to spend the morning in the great 
court of his house at Luxor, reading the livelier portions 
of The Book of the Dead, and dictating to his numerous 
scribes long stories about the wars in which he chose to 
consider that he had taken part, and the ingenious sculptor 
from Karnak had the eleven blocks of granite ranged 
round him, and a crowd of subordinates diligently hacked 
away at the king’s portrait. But the noise made by the 
strokes of their chisels, and more especially the large chips 
of granite which flew about like hail, were very upsetting to 
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Ramases’ already uncertain temper, and hé gave orders on 
the second morning that only one statue should be made from 
the life, and the other ten accurately copied from that. Even 
the mightiest of our race have their weaknesses, and the 
king was inordinately vain, and when one morning le 
appeared with his hair beautifully curled in long ringle!s 
with a fringe, he was so annoyed when one of the ¢:.b- 
ordinates who was at work on that part of the statue 
told him that granite was not a suitable material in which 
to render a fringe, that he instantly had the unfortunate 
man with seventeen other subordinates sewn up in a bag 
and thrown into the Nile, where it is supposed they were 
forthwith devoured by crocodiles. 

On this particular morning then Ramases was not in the 
best of tempers, and it was with considerable trepidation 
that Pentaur, the court poet, who was incessantly em- 
ployed in writing epics on the walls of temples to 
celebrate the king’s magnificent exploits, received a 
message from the king’s chamberlain that he was to 
bring his poem on the war with the Kheta and read it 
to His Majesty. 

Poor Pentaur had passed many sleepless nights in the 
execution of this poem, for he was placed in rather a 
difficult position. The fact was that the king’s armies 
were at the present moment engaged in a war with the 
Kheta, while Ramases himself was sitting for his portrait 
at Luxor. Yet by His Majesty’s orders this poem 
was to celebrate his own brilliant and magnificent 
achievements in the war which was now going on, and to 
describe in detail how Ramases led his armies to victory, 
and with his own hand cut down countless thousands of 
the enemy. The poem was of course eventually to be 
inscribed on the walls of some six or eight of the largest 
and most famous temples in the kingdom. ‘For,’ as the 
monarch acutely remarked to himself, ‘later generations 
might distrust the evidence of one poem, but if my good 
Pentaur writes six or eight poems in slightly different 
language, but describing the same events, they will see 
at once that everything must have happened exactly as 
it is written. Send for Pentaur.’ 

Pentaur came. He was entirely dressed in mummy cloth, 
and covered with blue beads. His apparel was the result 
of a rather grim joke which the king once made when he 
was displeased with his poet’s account of his royal prowess 
in the Ethiopian war, though, it is needless to narrate, the 
king had taken no part in it whatever. He told Pentaur on 
this occasion that his life hung by a very weak thread, and 
that it was well to be prepared for the worst. Consequently 
he should in future be dressed like a mummy, for there was 
no telling when he might not become one. Again, the beads 
made a pleasant jingling sound when he moved, and poor old 
Pentaur looked so ridiculous dressed as a mummy that the 
sight of him often moved Ramases’ magnificent mouth to 
wreath itself in godlike smiles. From this it will be seen 
that the Son of Ra, in his less majestic moments, was not 
untouched by ordinary human emotions. 

So Pentaur got on his donkey, with his big roll of 
papyrus in his hand, and cantered off to the king’s palace. 
These visits to the king always made him nervous, but by 
a lucky chance he had found out that the name of the king 
of Masu, one of the people of the vile Kheta against whom 
Ramases was making war, was called Kamses, which was 
very convenient, for it rhymed with Ramses. 

The monarch greeted him with a scowl. 

‘Is it blank verse, or does it rhyme ?’ he asked. 

‘O king, beautiful god, son of Ra—— 

‘Which ?’ thundered the king. 

‘I can make it rhyme in a day or two,’ said Pentaur. 

‘Then don’t,’ said the king. 

So poor Pentaur had to leave out Kamses whenever he 
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came in, and call him Kheta-sat instead, a name which he 
invented on the spur of the moment. 
‘Begin,’ said Ramases. 


Pentaur unrolled his papyrus. E. F. Benson. 


AT THE NEW GALLERY 


RADUALLY, but surely, the New Gallery is earning 
the character which the Grosvenor bore in its palmy 
days. Several decorative pictures by Sir Edward Burne 
Jones, a couple of symbolic works, a fancy portrait, and a 
couple of heads by Mr. Watts and Sir John Millais, one or 
two miracles of workmanship by Mr. Strudwick, a start- 
lingly clever modernity by Mr. Alma-Tadema, an example 
of ‘the art of the future’ contributed by Mr. Sargent, with 
a few pseudo-decorative canvases of vivid colour by Mr, 
Hallé as a set-off against Sir Coutts Lindsay’s indiscretions 
of earlier days—and you have a fairly accurate idea of the 
Grosvenor when ridiculous ‘astheticism’ covered the advance 
of the English renaissance with a veil of folly. In short, 
the New Gallery is far more interesting than it has been 
for several seasons past, and its excellences call up ancient 
memories of halcyon Bond Street, as Thackeray feelingly 
expresses it, like ‘the odour of the day before yesterday's 
soup.’ 

The clou of the exhibition is, of course, the work of Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones. In looking at these four pictures, 
one feels irresistibly that the painter has reached a turning- 
point in his career, and in one respect at least is going 
rapidly down hill. The beauty of the human face—one 
might imagine the human face itself—interests him no 
more. The Sleeping Beauty and her attendants, Psyche and 
her friends, Miss Dorothy Drew and Lady Windsor, together 
with the crowd of fallen angels, have one and all the self- 
same face, the same ugliness, and the same nose. And such 
a nose! a nose without refinement and without character ; 
nostrils without sensitiveness, culminating in a bulbous tip. 
Moreover, in The Fall of Lucifer—a picture too obvious in 
its line, too crowded in its figures, neither sufficiently ideal 
nor sufficiently real—Sir Edward has been content to leave 
faces illdrawn without pretension, not only to finish, but 
to anatomical correctness. Yet in all these pictures there 
is that fine quality of dignity and distinction, of grace and 
simplicity, that mysterious beauty of fascinating colour in 
greys, greens, and greeny-blues that fills the spectator with 
delight. We care not that Miss Dorothy Drew is a weird 
and elf-like little compound of Kate Greenaway’s child and 
Holbein’s ; it is nothing that the Sleeping Beauty turns to 
us an ill-drawn face, and expresses her undoubted lassitude 
in an extremely ugly arrangement of limb. My Lady 
Windsor may affect a degree of misery that assuredly does 
not weigh her down in real life; and Psyche may com- 
municate her conviction, in this picture of her Wedding that 
marriage will undoubtedly be a failure. We forgive it all 
for the sake of the tender tones of beautiful and reposeful 
colour. All the same, we trust that Sir Edward has not 
turned his back for ever on the more generous palette with 
which he has heretofore charmed and delighted us. 

In his portraits Mr. Watts, our noblest painter, is once 
more at his best. But his Charity, fine and robust as it 
is in conception and colour, is too closely an imitation of 
Correggio in the principal figure, with her blue shawl- 
covered head, to be accepted without a word of protest. 
A good deal in the spirit of Mr. Watts is Sir John Millais’s 
Time the Reaper. As good a picture is this old bent scythe- 
bearing figure striding out of the moonlight into the 
brightly lit House of Life, as any painted by the artist for 
the last twenty years; but it is one that enters into direct 
comparison with the great Love and Death of Mr. Watts. 
To pass from this work to Mr. Tadema’s awkwardly-named 
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Love's Jewelled Fetter, is like passing from, say, Bunyan to 
a romance of George Ebers. A technical masterpiece, in 
all respects worthy of the great reputation of the painter, 
bold in treatment of colour, exquisite in manipulation, it 
shows us Roman life as truly and as vividly as it might be 
arranged in the panorama at Westminster, with a real 
azalea in the foreground to astonish the spectator. 

The portraits by this artist—those of Mrs. Rowland Hill 
and children, and of Mr. George Simonds and family—are 
very lifelike and cleverly grouped within spaces too small 
to receive them; the persons seem to be seen through a 
railway carriage window. But they have the fault of all 
Mr. Tadema’s portraiture—they are soapy, and are tinted 
rather than painted. The portrait of the exhibition is the 
full length of Miss Ada Rehan, who stands against an 
annoying tapestry background, as defiant, as vivacious, and 
as charmless as the mood of the painter when he portrayed 
her. It is a bravura canvas of the utmost value both as 
an artistic study and an historical document, but as a 
picture of alleged feminine grace it is unattractive—it 
is almost repellant. Mr. Shannon’s Ai is a pretty ghost- 
like reminiscence of Velasquez’s arrangement and pose, 
but its resemblance to the Spanish master is nought but 
superficial. The same must be said of the Tales of the Jungle. 
Mr. Holman Hunt's portrait of his daughter Gladys is an 
ossification of his later mannerisms. The whole is of carved 
wood, the flesh is blue, and the sitter suffering from 
syncope; but withal there are a vigour and a technical 
accomplishment that extort respect for the painter of 
The Pot of Basil. 

But we are dallying too long; let us walk hastily round 
the galleries and stop at the more remarkable canvases. 
The first picture in the West room arrests us-—a superb little 
study by Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, of a girl smelling roses, 
which he calls The Shrine: exquisite and tender in the 
charming scheme of purple, lakes, and blues, characteristic 
of the painter. Miss Gow’s Hot Day is a dainty and grace- 
ful drawing of two laughing girls, by an artist whose merits 
are not half enough appreciated. Mr. Walter Crane’s 
decorative England's Emblem, representing St. George 
galloping a-tilt at the dragon, is a spirited design well 
adapted to tapestry or fresco. M. James Maris contributes 
a View of a Dutch Town, altogether admirable in com- 
position and presentation, but afHicted with that granulated 
atmosphere which we English are taught to consider as 
peculiar to Holland—on canvas. In The Farmer's Joy 
Mr. R. W. Macbeth shows that, equally with Professor 
Herkomer, he has fallen under the influence of Mr. J. W. 
North—and Mr. North’s tender and poetical daintiness 
hardly befits pictures of foxes running off with hares. 
Passing by Mr. Richmond’s Persephone and Psyche in the 
Shades—-which is nothing but a murky Leighton—we 
welcome Sir John Millais’s pretty Empty Cage, gladly 
recognising in it a return to his nearly best form at the 
time when he was painting Gainsborough subjects. Night 
and Dawn, by Mr. W. E. F. Britten, is distinguished and 
tender, as all is that comes from this true artist ; but it is 
no sort of preparation for a startling portrait of Miss Thorold 
by Mr. Stuart Wortley, which surely must provide one of 
the most offensively coloured backgrounds of the year. A 
consolation, however, is soon found in M. Fantin Latour’s 
beautiful flower-pieces, Zinmas and Roses. 

The South Room is not without interest. Mr. Pepper- 
corn has consented to be intelligible in On the Devonshire 
Coast near Dartmouth. Mr. Hitcheock’s Flight Into Egypt 
is a study of white and blue flowers in white, unreflecting 
sunlight, with the addition of a biblical group to reconcile 
the public. An admirable canvas, nevertheless. By 
Mr. Edward Stott is a beautiful picture of boys bathing 
at Noonday—a work of singular charm of colour; but 
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the light is too subdued to account for the depth of the 
shadows. Mr. C. Smithers’s picture of a mermaid and triton 
swimming a race is amusing, but the anatomy of the right- 
most triton requires overhauling. Mr. La Thangue’s study 
of red lamp-light repeats an earlier success, and Miss 
Leesmith’s likeness of Mrs. Bryan Leesmith reveals a new 
portraitist of singular grace and taste, who has been 
looking at Mr. Orchardson to good purpose, and will 
certainly render good account of herself. 

Mr. MacWhirter arrests us with his vivid Turneresque sky 
in the Golden Gate of San Francisco. It is just such a sky 
as canopied Polyphemus when he sought to stone Ulysses 
with pieces of mountain. Mr. Gotch’s Child of the World 
is another singular success, similar to that of last year. This 
success, of course, lies in its naivelé, as much as in its 
beautiful drawing and clever colour. The Child stands 
unscathed, encircled by the harmless dragon, which grovels 
on its belly, splendid in its scales of blue and gold and 
green. Mr. 1). Wehrschmidt’s clever portrait of Mr. Worrall 
should be acknowledged, and Mr. Alfred East's masterly 
picture called The Misty Mere. This exquisite work makes 
us wonder why Mr. East is still outside the Academy. The 
extreme gracefulness of it, with the rising moon, all charming 
and tender in its undefinedness, infallibly constitutes it one 
of the landscapes of the year. We have not yet seen the 
Academy, but we are sure that our judgment is correct. 
Another fine landscape, of a somewhat less poetic sort, is 
Mr. Adrian Stokes’s Avenue in the Marshes—a sun-lighted 
picture which its painter has seldom surpassed. An old- 
fashioned literary canvas called The Laboratory, by the 
Hon. John Collier, is distinctly out of place here, in spite 
of the undeniable cleverness of invention, composition, 
draughtsmanship, and detail. With Mr. Clausen’s Resta and 
Mrs. Swynnerton’s Sense of Sight, we bring our survey to 
an end, reserving to some future time consideration of the 
sculpture. 

It is satisfactory to recognise that a second visit to the 
New Gallery confirms the gratifying impression created by 
the first. 


NUG.E AT THE GRAFTON 


: ioe cool halls of the Grafton are this spring given up 

to pictures of children more or less fair, by painters 
ancient and modern. These are, of course, the principal 
interest, but there are besides cases containing a variety of 
less considered yet not undelightful trifles. These are for 
the most part connected, appropriately enough, with ‘ child- 
hood’s sunny hour’—the samplers perhaps excepted. To 
those who belong to the days when every one perforce 
worked and signed a sampler they may bring recollections 
not unmixed with gloom. Of these works of industry, if 
not art, there is a goodly show. The sampler of our own 
day sinks into insignificance before the patient toil and 
blinding labour of which the eighteenth-century sampler 
isa monument. Some are decorated with curious designs 
and emblems, now almost colourless and not always intel- 
ligible. One, traced in faded silk characters on fine 
canvas, consists of many stanzas of verse beginning 
‘Fragrant the rose, but it fades in time.’ A long lamenta- 
tion for his ‘Charlotte’ by Prince Leopold is dated 1821, and 
there are many more. We do no such work in these days of 
quick effects and ‘telling’ combinations. Visitors with a 
special weakness for, and knowledge of Baby-caps, will 
think them rather poorly represented; so, too, are the 
christening robes. There are no specimens of tiny fairy- 
like caps of cobweb lace and finest cambric, of which some 
of us make hidden treasure still. Only a few rather large 
and comparatively ‘massive’ exhibits are here to recall 
the charming fashions of bygone babyhood Engaging, 
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quaint, and even touching, are a pair of infant shoes in worn 
and faded brocade dated 1730. Time, if not wear, has 
almost effaced the design, but the strange and unfamiliar 
shape remains intact. 

Dolls and toys of ancient Egypt are represented, but 
only one English doll is to be seen, companionless and 
alone, of the date of 1800. There are rattles, corals, and 
bells galore for the curious in such matters, belonging to 
various times and nations Most of these are interesting 
or pleasing. Amongst them figures the coral of the Poet 
Shelley! The Nuremberg Baby’s is an agreeable rattle 
(seventeenth century) of wrought silver. There is a two- 
pronged fork probably from a nursery of high degree. 
The gloves worn by an infant at its christening in 
the year 1730 should be noted. They are made of lace, 
cambric and satin, and have a primitive and stifly uncom- 
fortable appearance ; the place provided for the thumb 
is of so uncouth an aspect that the unregenerate baby 
might be forgiven for loudly protesting against its use. 

Specimens of nursery literature adorned with cuts fill a 
good-sized case. The Humorous Adventures of the Bandy- 
Legged Tailor, and The Peacock at Home, are some of the 
works designed for the ‘ young mind’ early in this century. 
But the silver sets of seventeenth-century tea and dinner 
services, etc. must be seen not described. They are quite 
liliputian, exquisitely wrought and fashioned, and alto- 
gether fascinating, and there are other delightful objects 
that need not be set down here, though the temptation to 
catalogue is most imperative. 


THREE NEW PLAYS 


£ ian traditional ‘ distinguished foreigner’ who chances 
to be in London and to know sufficient English to 
follow a theatrical performance with comfort, will carry 


back to his native land a very queer idea of English society,. 


if he accepts Mr. G. W. Godfrey's ‘ caricature’ play /’anity 
Fair as a genuine satire thereon ; but he is none the less 
likely never to forget the superlatively fine acting of Mrs. 
John Wood as the heroine, Mrs. Brabazon Tegg. No one 
but an actress of the first rank, like Mrs. Wood, could have 
made anything the least degree interesting of Mrs. Brabazon 
Tegg, and no one but Mr. G. D. Anson could have rattled 
through the trying scene of the second Act with flying 
colours. The fact of the case is that Vanity Fair is an 
indifferent play acted to perfection. Even the minor 
characters, mere stage society puppets, are admirably 
played, and, what is more, they are represented by young 
men and women who look what they pretend to be, ladies 
and gentlemen of the world—but what a world! The 
distinguished foreigner may, however, rest assured that 
even the deepest depths of Mayfair and Belgravia have 
produced as yet nothing like Mr. Godfrey's empty-headed 
swells, sham philanthropists, and idiotic women without an 
idea beyond the cut of their gowas, who talk that kind 
of shallow wit and paradoxical nonsense, which went off 
some three years ago at the St. James's with all the 
brilliance of the sky-rocket, to fall like a stick only 
a few days ago under most distressful circumstances. 
Even the capable acting of Mr. A. Vane Tempest, 
Mr. Charles Sugden, Miss Helena Dacre, and Miss Gran- 
ville, cannct keep the ball rolling satisfactorily. The 
plot of the play is of the simplest. A wealthy parvenu, 
Mr. Brabazon Tegg (well played by Mr. William Wyes) — 
has married a lady from the Music-Hall stage, who is 
determined to push her way into the highest circles, a 
very easy feat to accomplish in English society as at present 
constituted ; for there is,much truth in inimitable Mrs. 
John Wood’s remark, that ‘The society peacock is not a 
preying bird. Feed him well and put him on a good thing 
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and he winks the other eye.’ Mrs. Brabazon Tegg 
enters Society triumphantly, as a very queen, unto whose 
Court come ambassadors and peers and peeresses, even a 
duke ; and there is a threatened invasion of a duchess who 
mercifully remains in the region of myth —a sort of aristo- 
cratic ‘Mrs.’ Arris’—to the end and never ‘turns up,’ although 
her daughter is to marry Harold Brabazon Tegg, the 
young hopeful of the great brewery which has brought 
cash and fashion to his parents. Suddenly a dread- 
ful storm rises on the otherwise clear horizon of Mrs. 
Brabazon Tegg: one Felton, an appalling creature, 
an exaggerated ‘cad’ of the first water, who knew her in 
her Daisy Douglas of the Manchester ‘ Metropolitan’ days, 
appears on the scene on blackmailing purposes bent. The 
better to extort money from the poor lady, he persuades 
her that her first husband, whom she fondly believes to be 
‘with the angels,’ is still living. She had hoped he was 
drowned on a voyage to Australia, whither he was flying 
to avoid the detectives of his native land, and now 
something more awful even than his ghost threatens her 
peace of mind and her hardly won social position. In her 
distress she confides in an old friend of her gay and rollick- 
ing youth, Lord Arthur Nugent, and he promises to free her 
from the menacing Felton. This satisfactory state of affairs 
is not reached, however, until the third Act, and after 
Mrs. Brabazon Tegg has had a dream in which she sees 
herself—the audience sees her too—at the Old Bailey being 
tried for bigamy. She addresses the Court, somewhat in 
the tones of Queen Catherine, and with amazing eloquence ; 
and the vision fades as the convicted woman sinks back 
in the dock, with her face buried in her hands. On 
awaking she realises her former selfishness, and her first 
impulse is to give largely to the poor. Presently Lord 
Arthur comes with the good news of the arrest of the 
obnoxious Felton and the positive assurance that the 
‘General ’ is with—well—we will not say who—possibly 
not the angels. Then Mrs. Tegg faces round, and here is 
the capital error of the dramatist—the cheques for 
£100 for the poor dwindle down to £5 each, and the erst- 
while penitent woman announces her intention of giving 
a pompadour ball to cost £1200, and of buying herself 
forthwith a ball-dress worth £480. This modification 
in Mrs. Tegg’s good impulses weakens our sympathy 
for her, and the public leaves the theatre with a 
nasty unsatisfactory feeling—-amounting almost to a 
sense of having been taken in. Mrs. Tegg should 
have remained ‘converted.’ The success of the piece 
depends entirely on the acting, and it affords Mrs. John 
Wood a splendid opportunity, of which she avails her 
self to the fullest extent. As Mrs. Brabazon Tegg, 
the worldly society queen, and as the grief-stricken 
Mrs. Brabazon Tegg in the dock, she is equally 
delightful. What a lesson she gives the rising generation 
of actresses by the marvellous manner in which she 
delivers her speech to the Court, with such incomparable 
dignity, in a voice so perfectly modulated, and with such 


earnest pathos, only those who have the fortune of 


seeing and hearing her can realise. Mr. Cecil is well 
supplied with a réle he enters into to the life, that 
of a refined, shrewd, yet kindly diplomate. Mr. G. 
W. Anson acts perfectly the ruffianly Felton, and 
is generally amusing — especially so in the ball- 
room scene into which he intrudes himself and 
sings a comic song, evidently familiar to the lords and 
ladies present, since they all join in the chorus of the 
‘wack rowdy dowdy’ order. It is a consolation to know 
that Mr. Godfrey's figures exist only on the stage of the 
Court where they flourish and will flourish, depend upon it, 
for many a night to come in raiment of superlative beauty. 
«. Of the two farcical comedies The Passport, by Mr. B. C, 
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Stephenson and Mr, W. Yardley, at Terry’s, is the best con- 
structed and written. The first Act is founded on that excel- 
lent novel My Official Nife, but the two subsequent ones are 
quite original, and very good samples they are of the best 
kind of farcical comedy writing. Miss Gertrude Kingston is 
asort of young Mrs. Skewton who forgets everything, names, 
places and incidents: even the last resting-place of her first 
husband, which she remembers not as ‘an ancient receptacle,’ 
but as a ‘thingumbob.’ Travelling to Russia-—to attend 
the wedding of her sister—she, of course, mislays her pass- 
port. Mr. Yorke Stephens as Ferdinand Sinclair, a young 
attache, flies to the rescue, and as his own wife’s name 
the lady has recently run off with another man ~ is still on 
his passport, he invites Mrs. Darcy (Miss Kingston) to pass 
until they are safe in Moscow, as his ‘ official wife.’ ‘They part 
company only to meet after several years, on the day of the 
young man’s wedding, and some time after Mrs. Darcy has 
become the wife of Greenwood (Mr. G. Giddens), the 
sleeping partner of his new father-in-law. Now it so happens 
that this worthy gentleman and his wife were also 
travelling in Russia, and in difficulties with their passport 
on the very day of their future son-in-law’s adventure with 
Mrs. Darcey. ‘To them he casually introduced her, as his 
wife, at the railway station, in which all the parties were 
temporarily detained. A recognition of the lady, a 
suspicion of bigamy, and all sorts of domestic horrors, now 
occur, and are seriously complicated by the featherbrained 
Mrs. Greenwood’s terrible shortness of memory. How 
she is accused to her own husband of being no better than 
she should be, and how she is eventually extricated 
from the sea of trouble in which she is apparently 
about to be drowned, are matters which must be 
seen to be appreciated. They are far too kaleidoscopic 
to be detailed here. Smart dialogue and excellent acting 
render the piece one of the best worth seeing in London 
now. <As to Miss Kingston's acting it is a revelation, 
She is so perfectly natural, so deliciously forgetful, and 
withal so very ladylike and charming that one instinctively 
compares her to the greatest French comédienne of this 
half of the century, Madeleine Brohan, when she was 
still a young woman and the wittiest and the brightest 
ornament of the Francais. This is high praise, but Miss 
Kingston deserves it. Mr. Yorke Stephens is extremely 
amusing as Ferdinand Sinclair, Mr. Alfred Maltby excellent 
as Mr. Christopher Coleman, the City Merchant and M.P., 
and Mr. George Giddens, inimitable as Greenwood. Miss 
Fanny Coleman is most amusing as the City M.P.’s wife 
who hates travelling. A special compliment must in 
justice be paid to Mr. J. L. Mackay for his excellent  per- 
formance of the Russian official, Schmirkoff. He looks the 
part and plays it equally well. 

Baron Galosh, founded on L’Oncle Célestin by MM. 
Ordonneau and Audran, makes a very amusing and 
lively piece in its English dress. The story, which need 
not be given here, is of the slightest. The first Act 
depicts the embarrassments of some nouveaux riches on 
their first attempt to enter society, much in the same 
extravagant fashion as in La Princesse de T'rébizonde. The 
second Act is practically a species of refined ‘ variety’ 
entertainment in which the various ‘turns’ follow each 
other in rapid succession. Comic songs are alternated with 
ingenious and novel dances, and there is also a certain 
amount of music by Audran. But the ‘hits’ of Baron Galosh 
will probably be made not by the Frenchman’s melodious 
strains, but rather in those lively numbers which have 
been supplied by Mr. Meyer Lutz, the conductor. Mr. 
Harry Paulton as Marreau, a market-gardener, is an inimi- 
table character. His dry and distinct manner, tinged with 
a chronic despondency, never fails to tell in a comedian’s 
part. He sings several excellent songs, one of which, 
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about a young crow and an old crow, is written by himself. 
The music to this, by Mr. Lutz, is very funny. The same 
composer contributes among other numbers the pretty 
music to a good song called ‘Any time you're passing.’ 
Of this the words are by Mr. Frank Wyatt, whose popularity 
will be further enhanced by his creation of the Baron 
Galosh, heir to a fortune of two million francs. Mr. Wyatt 
displays a neat and delicate method in acting ; his dancing 
is, of course, on a far higher plane than that of his 
companions, some of whom are apparently incapable of 
anything beyond mere ‘faking.’ Miss Sylvia Grey is the 
‘star’ among the ladies, and some very charming dances 
have been written for her and others by Mr. Lutz. Miss 
Florence Perry, Mr. George Humphrey, Miss Alice Leth- 
bridge, Miss M. A. Victor, Miss Violet Melnotte and Mr. 
Lonnen, all do good service, and a vocal chorus of comely 
young ladies contributes not a little to the success of a 
rather picturesque production, 


MUSIC 


T his annual Benefit Concert at the Crystal Palace Mr. 
re Manns introduced a setting of Browning’s ‘The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin’ for chorus, orchestra, and solos, by 
Mr. Richard Walthew. This ‘Choral Ballad’ had already 
been performed by the Philharmonic Society of Highbury, 
of which place the composer is a native, and also in 
the North of England; but to most of those present on 
Saturday it was a complete novelty. Mr. Walthew, who 
studied at the Royal College of Music under Dr. Hubert 
Parry, may be cordially congratulated on his work. It is 
extremely clever, spontaneous, and taking. Opening with 
a short prelude, suggestive of the Pied Piper who 
is shortly to appear upon the scene, the music leads 
into a spirited chorus descriptive of the plague of 
Rats from which the town of Hamelin suffered, set 
word for word to Browning's verses. The medieval 
character of the mayor and corporation is quaintly sug- 
gested and then comes a short solo for the mayor (bari- 
tone). The chorus once more takes up the narrative and 
eventually the Piper arrives (tenor). There are only 
these two solo voices in the piece, and except when either 
the mayor or the Piper is speaking the chorus develops 
the story to the end. It would be difficult to convey an 
idea of the freshness and individuality which Mr. Walthew 
has shown. He has undertaken an extremely difficult 
task, and he has accomplished it triumphantly. Suitable 
as is Browning’s ballad so far as subject is concerned, it 
cannot be said that the lines are by any means adapted to 
the most desirable musical treatment. They are of vary- 
ing lengths and frequently halt in the clumsiest way. 
Nevertheless, by the use of consummate tact and ingenuity 
Mr. Walthew has contrived to give symmetry and suavity 
to his music, though couplets like the following tax even 
his resources : 

For Council dinners made rare havock 
With Claret, Moselle, Vin-de-Grave, Hock. 
And again | 
An hour they sate in Councé/, 
\t length the Mayor broke silence : 
‘ For a guilder I'd my ermine gown sedi, 
I wish I were a mile hence!’ 
Such things may be vulgar, but they are not conspicu- 
ously funny. If the words were difficult to set, they were 
doubly difficult to sing; and it was not surprising if the 
efforts of the choir sometimes resulted in a kind of scramble, 
Mr. Santley and Mr. Edward Branscombe respectively took 
the parts of the mayor and the piper, and gave every point 
to their music. The conclusion is very effective. After 
the chorus have sung their last line there comes a 
kind of orchestral coda, which, with delightful uncon- 
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ventionality, rounds off the composition in a quiet 
and eminently satisfactory manner. Works like this 
do credit to Englishmen, and the thanks of the 
public are due to Mr. Manns for bringing them forward. 
The remainder of the programme was of a miscellaneous 
character, and mainly vocal. Mdme. Ella Russell, who was 
set down to sing an air from Gounod’s Ieine de Saba, was 
unable to appear owing to the death early on the same 
morning of her mother. In her stead Mr. Edward Lloyd 
sang superbly ‘ Lend me Your Aid,’ from the same opera. 
Mdme. Russell has the sympathy of every one in her 
bereavement, and the audience was visibly affected when 
the sad news was announced from the platform by Mr. 
Manns. 

The revival at Drury Lane of Benedict’s at one time 
rather popular opera The Lt/y of Killarney deserves a pass- 
ing notice. ‘The audience was large and, in the cheaper 
parts of the house at least, seemed to be as much in- 
terested in the development of the favourite story (that of 
the Colleen Bawn, upon which it is founded), as in the 
music. The applause which greeted Myles-na-Coppaleen 
(Mr. John Child) and Eily O’Connor (Miss Fanny Moody) 
would probably have been quite as enthusiastic had those 
artists sung far less well than they did. Indeed the whole 
cast, with the possible exception of Mr. W. Devers—whose 
somewhat ascetic presentment of Father Tom seemed at 
variance with tradition—was exceedingly good. Much in 
this opera is most pleasant to listen to, and the whole of 
it bears the stamp of that sound musicianship which cannot 
be overestimated. If, instead of seeking to be melodious 
and concise, the composer had deliberately set himself to 
be tuneless, maundering, and prolix, he would doubtless 
have captivated the ‘ New Criticism.’ But that criticism, 
while welcoming with expansive ignorance the turgid and 
the pretentious, is apt to recoil in horror from all simplicity 
except Mozart's, and accordingly it is the ‘pose’ of the 
present day to look down upon much agreeable music, 
One of the gems of the Lily of Killarney is Eily’s song, 
‘I’m alone.’ As sung by Miss Moody it brought tears to 
many eyes, and she was forced to repeat it in response to 
an overwhelming encore. The singing of Mr. Ludwig as 
Danny Mann was marred by the excessive use of the 
vibrato, but he pleased by his sympathetic acting. Mdme, 
Amado made a dignified Mrs. Cregan, and Hardress was 
safe in the hands of Mr. Joseph O'Mara. 

Miss H. Edith Green gave an orchestral concert at St. 
James's Hall on Tuesday when two compositions of her 
own were performed. These consisted of a sonata for 
violin and piano, and a symphony in D. It was announced 
that Miss Green (a Spiritualist, we opine) was actuated by 
the spirit of Beethoven, and we attended her concert with 
considerable interest and some misgivings. It is kindest 
to say merely of the violin sonata that the violinist, Miss 
Ethel Barns, played her part very well and looked exceed- 
ingly nice in her white dress. Of the Symphony in D, 
conducted by Mr. Gilbert R. Betjemann and conscientiously 
played by the band, it is difficult to speak becomingly. 
Selecting for accentuation its one good point, we may 
remark that the scoring for the instruments was curiously 
superior to the pathetic futility of the subject-matter, 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 
Primrose Coppice, near Cowes, 3rd May, 1895, 


My Dear Percy, 
The ‘jug jug’ of the nightingale is now heard in 
the thickets which surround my present abode, and the 
primroses are so closely woven together under the budding 
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hazels that 1 positively could not sympathise with a 
juvenile yokel whom I overheard lamenting that one in a 
thousand was not a sovereign. For it seems to me that in 
the Spring the poetic young man whose thoughts so lightly 
turn to love should have no regard for lucre. And yet 
here was a rustic lad regretting that the pretty flower 
vowed to Disraelism was not composed of dross. It was 
not even a case of a simple primrose and nothing more. 
The beauties of Nature in this beautiful land are dis- 
regarded with the callousness of a Southsea Islander, who 
will peril his immortal soul for a handful of cowries. A 
curious race are these same inhabitants of this insular 
territory, sturdy, independent, and resolutely radical in 
their Conservatism. Let me give you a proof. Centuries 
ago, one Isabella de Fortibus granted a charter to the 
borough of Newport whereby that corporation claimed 
jurisdiction over Cowes Harbour. By the River Medina 
Act, passed in 1852, the Newport authorities were 
relieved of their authority and practically forbidden 
to levy tolls on vessels entering the harbour. 
theless they still appoint a 
occasionally succeeds in getting illegal dues from 
some ignorant stranger, while the knowing skippers 
laugh at the pretended rights of his employers. And so 
Cowes and Newport, as represented by the bigwigs of the 
two towns, continue to squabble over the powers of Isabella 
de Fortibus, while no tolls are practically enforced, tolls 
which are badly needed for the improvement of the mouth 
of the Medina. And still the trade of Cowes improves 
year by year. Directly an eligible house is to let, it is 
snapped up with the avidity of a fish for a Mayfly, and 
even Russia, France and Holland come to the building 
yards for torpedo boats and steam launches. On Saturday, 
exactly a week after her rival Britannia, 1 saw Ailsa drop 
her anchor in the Roads. She has not the lines of the 
Prince of Wales’s ship, and her spars, probably for good 
reasons, were of exceptional size. On Sunday she left for 
the Thames, where she will prepare for the coming con 
tests in London waters. I shall be surprised if Britannia 
does not hold her own this season, as I think I have said 
before. Refitting is the order of the day here. On all 
sides caulking and repainting vie with scrubbing and com- 
pass adjusting. Britannia’s deck has to be pieced and her 
bulwarks repaired, for she had a stiff time of it on the 
voyage home. But, after all, it is not straight sailing. The 
Duke of Sutherland and the Duke of St. Albans are going 
in for ‘ liquid fuel’ craft. If I have time and opportunity 
I must have a look at these launches, which are, I under- 
stand, being made by American enterprise. As they say 
in the farce, ‘what next?’ Meantime, the Cowes boatman 
is as busy as the yacht-builder, overhauling the dingy which 
he lets in regatta week at the price of a twenty-ton cutter. 
In the winter these boats are apparently abandoned to 
agriculture, for | heard one mariner observe to another 
that his vessel had grown more grass on her planks than a 
hungry calf could eat in two months. 
referred to the offspring of the sea-cow. 

Round about Osborne the air has been thick with dust 
and fluff and the stroke of the carpet-beater has been as 
constant as the note of the cuckoo. For orders were 
received to the effect that the Queen would arrive almost 
immediately after her return to England. Consequently 
spring cleaning set in with unparalleled vigour. But now 
it appears that Her Majesty has altered her mind and will 
not leave Windsor as soon as was expected. It is still 
doubtful, however, whether the Queen will go to Balmoral 
before Whitsuntide, and the loyal islanders are praying that 
their Sovereign will resume her habit, dropped some ten 
years ago, of paying three visits annually to her evergreen 
estate in the South. As a matter of fact the Queen’s 


Never- 
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I presume that he 
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movements are to a great extent governed by the advent 
of several distinguished strangers—the son of the Ameer 
of Afghanistan, who is expected to land at Portsmouth, 
the Duke of Genoa with the Italian fleet, and others. 
The plans of the Prince of Wales are similarly affected, and 
until the Court’s programme has been, in so far as is 
possible, definitely drawn up you must disbelieve the 
thousand and one rumours which accumulate in print. 
Cyrus B. Kirk writes to me that the wedding of Lord 
William Beresford and the Duchess of Marlborough has 
been the social event of the week in London, all the great 
and good collecting within the walls of St George's, 
Hanover Square, to view the union of this well assorted 
pair. But what entertained Cyrus more than anything 
else was a conversation of some humble folk in the street. 
‘What’s this?’ asked one, apparently a member of the 
crossing-sweepers’ guild. ‘Why,’ returned his friend, ‘it’s 
the starter of the Jockey Club being spliced to an American 
The confusion of ideas is as delicious as the 
her worldly 
In truth she could not if she 
would, for at her decease the bulk of her property returns 
Nevertheless Her Grace has 
made handsome provision for her gallant spouse, and ‘ long 


princess.’ 
canard that the Duchess has settled all 
belongings on her husband. 


to the Hammersley family. 


life and happiness’ must be the time-honoured legend to 
be set up over Deepdene portals. 

As I anticipated, Messrs. B. C. Stephenson and William 
Yardley are likely to get into copyright trouble over their 
new play at Terry's Theatre, The Passport, for the main 
idea is avowedly taken from Colonel Savage's amusing 
novel, My Official Wife, the dramatic version of which has 
There are 
both good 


been protected months ago in this country. 
those who excuse Stephenson and Yardley 
fellows—on the ground that they have freely avowed their 
indebtedness to My Official Wife. 
this is absolutely no defence. 


From my point of view 
If a man patents a particular 
kind of trouser button and another individual reproduces 
it as a waistcoat fastener, I conclude that the former will 
obtain judicial restraint. If a playwright be permitted 
to appropriate the protected ideas of other writers 
with impunity, of what use is copyright at all? 
Perhaps I speak feelingly, but at all events, I can 
unhesitatingly state that I have always acted up to 
my principles. When I was in New York a certain 
manager came to me and said, ‘I’ve just had a cable 
from England to say that Gilbert and Sullivan’s new opera 
is a revised version of The Princess. Now I'd like to get 
ahead of that. Here’s Gilbert’s Olympic extravaganza. 
Will you set to work and make a new book of it?’ 


I promptly, and 


Then 
he mentioned a goodly pile of dollars. 
perhaps impolitely, referred ;the impresario to a realm 
where terrible tragedy is popularly supposed to be con- 
Nevertheless, in the same land of grab 
In this wise. I was the 


tinually running. 
and greed I suffered severely. 
author of a piece which had caught the public fancy, and 
rejoiced in ample royalties, or republicanties on my work. 
Suddenly a rival play on exactly similar lines appeared 
under the same title. Naturally, law proceedings were 
instituted, but our side lost the day, because the pirates of 
the playhouse swore that they had merely ‘memorised’ 
(what a word !) the leading incidents of my work. Years 
afterwards the plagiarising author of the imitation con- 
fessed to me in the confidence inspired by whisky and 
water that he had taken down every line of my play in 
shorthand, that subsequently he had altered every word, 
while preserving the same meaning, and that before pro- 
duction the whole imitation had been submitted to the 
most intelligent firm of crafty lawyers on Manhattan 
Such is life. 
brains should be protected as surely as is his pocket. fF 


Island. In my humble opinion a man’s 
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often come across unconsidered trifles of my own, which 
have been ‘lifted ’ into papers offering prizes for ‘ storyettes | 
original or otherwise. They are generally otherwise. 

It would ill become me to write, as you suggest, a mono- 
logue on Nicaragua when so eminent a man as Lord 
Tennyson is devoting his intellect to the drainage of 
Freshwater. ‘The latter is a far more important question 
than the occupation of Corinto in the opinion of yours ever, 

Hau (o’tHE Wynp). 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


FAVOURITE occupation at this moment is that of 
4 pointing out the errors in Men and Women of the 
Time. It is natural, perhaps, that such errors should occur. 
No editor is infallible, and, unhappily, it is not always suffi- 
cient to send to a public man a ‘proof’ of his biography. 
He may not take the trouble to read it, or, if he does, he 
may not take the trouble to revise it and return it. Per- 
haps that is why one reads in Men and Women of the Time 
that Mr. Swinburne ‘has for some years been in weak 
health, and lives in retirement with Mr. Theodore Watts 
at Putney, as if Mr. Watts kept a sort of literary sana- 
torium! Of course, we all know that Mr. Swinburne does 
reside with Mr. Watts in that pleasant house on Putney 
Hill; he has resided there for the last sixteen years. But 
his health is and has been by no means ‘ weak.’ So far is 
that from being the case that he happens to be particularly 
strong and well. Moreover, he has for a long time enjoyed 
remarkably good health—a statement happily illustrated 
by the fact that when, having a bad cold the other day, he 
placed himself in the hands of a medical man, he did so 
for the first time in a period of seventeen years! Of not 
many people could that be said. 
I note that elsewhere in Men and Women of the Time 
Mr. Theodore Watts is described, by implication, as the 


author of a published novel, This is a perpetuation of 


an error which crept into a sketch of Mr. Watts in another 
work of reference. Most literary people are aware that 
Mr. Watts has written a novel, but they are also aware 
that he has not yet given it to the world. His book of 
original verse is, 1 gather, in the printer's hands—that 
printer being no less a person than Mr. William Morris. 
The volume is not to be composed of sonnets only, as was 
at first announced ; it is to comprise some lyrics and some 
ballads also. That is well; though I venture to think that 
it is in his sonnets that Mr. Watts’s main strengh as a 
poet lies. 

While I am in the correcling mood let me devote a line 
or two to enlightening on a small point the illustrious 
‘G. B. S.,) who, at the end of some comments on two 
plays by Echegaray, says: ‘I suspect the Spaniards will 
compel us to admit that they have produced a genius of a 
stamp that crosses frontiers, and that we shall yet see some 
of his work on our own stage.’ We have already seen some 


of Echegaray’s work on our stage —in the shape, namely, of 
the play called Calumny, adapted from the Spanish of 


Kchegaray by Mr. Malcolm Watson, and produced at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre one afternoon six years ago. 

Very characteristic of Mr. Sala is the preface he has 
contributed to the third edition of his Life and Adveniures 
(Cassell), Characteristic is the innocent egotism of the 
account of his recent illness at Rome. Characteristic, too, 
are such sentences as ‘I hope that I am a grateful man, 
and that I never remembered an injury save to laugh at it, 
nor received a favour without doing my best to requite it 

I an a man of the people, and have always written 
for the people.’ In reference to a complaint that his 
autobiography is ‘immoderately long,’ Mr. Sala says, ‘I 
ean only reply that I could easily have expanded it to at 
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least six volumes.’ ‘That I can well believe. And, in 
truth, when I read the work, my dominant feeling was one 
of wonder that the author had not been more garrulous 
about the things he had done and the people he had 
known. 

I take for granted that the Dialogues of the Day to be 
published under the editorship of Mr. Oswald Crawfurd 
will be selected from those which appeared in Black and 
White when it was under that gentleman’s direction. This 
section of the paper gave opportunities to several young 
writers who have since come to the front. Mr. Crawfurd 
seems fond of stories in dialogue: there are several in the 
first number of his new miscellany, Chapman's Magazine. 
Such things have a certain piquancy, but it will be possible 
to overdo them. 

Mr. John Hollingshead’s Memoirs, which we are told 
to look for shortly, have, I fancy, already appeared in 
substance in successive issues of a weekly newspaper. It 
is not at all generally known how handy Mr. Hollingshead 
is with his pen. His fame as a theatrical entrepreneur has 
eclipsed in the public mind his reputation as an author or 
a journalist. 

I see that the forthcoming volume on ‘ Billiards’ in the 
Badminton Library is from the pen of Major W. Broadfoot. 
The subject, I believe, was originally entrusted to the late 
Savile Clarke, who was to have been assisted by Captain 
Bashford (Mrs. Bancroft’s brother-in-law) and one of the 
Messrs. Longman. ‘Savile, as we all used to call him, 
was an authority on billiards, concerning which he once 
wrote a very interesting article in an illustrated monthly. 

When Louis Stevenson gave to his manuscript history of 
the Stevensons—‘a family of engineers’—the title of 
Northern Lights, did he intend to suggest a pun? I never 
see or hear of the phrase, ‘Northern Lights,’ without 
thinking of Jekyll’s epigram, preserved for us by Miss 
Mitford : 

To roar and bore of Northern wights 
The tendency so frail is, 

lhat men do call those Northern Lights 
Au-ror-a Bor-ealis. 

The announcement of the sale of the library of Sir G. 
W. Dasent recalls to me the pleasure I derived, nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, from the perusal of Sir George's 
first novel, Annals of an Eventful Life. It was not absolutely 
a work of genius, | remember; but it had an agreeable 
freshness. Of Sir.George’s second novel, 7'hree to One, | 
have not so keen a recollection. 

One heard with surprise, some little time ago, that Mr. 
G. S. Street, after a very brief experience of the work, had 
given up writing theatrical notices for a certain evening 
newspaper. In the May New Reriew he tells us why he 
deserted the critical calling. ‘I found that six weeks 
exhausted my endurance. The impossibility of avoiding 
frequent repetitions of the same ideas annoyed one’s vanity, 
and one lost, little by little, the childish enjoyment of the 
footlights. And then one had to sit out the play.’ Alas, 
that is the one thing that turns professional theatre-going 
into martyrdom. 
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REVIEWS 


THE ANI PAPYRUS 


The Book of the Dead. Facsimile of the Papyrus of Ani, 
printed by order of the Trustees of the British Museum ; 
1894. 

The Book of the Vead. ‘Translation and transliteration by E. 
A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt. D. Printed by order of the 
Trustees. 1895. 


Twenty years ago—nay, even ten—England seemed to have 
completely abdicated her undoubted claim to priority in the 
interpretation of hieroglyphics. The number of our country- 
men who were able to decipher more than a king’s name might 
have been counted on the fingers of one hand. The French 
undertook what we neglected, and for a time their schoo! could 
boast of the names of De Rougé, Chabas, Mariette, Deveria and 
Maspero, besides some scholars of less note. But the French 
school has declined. The present chief of this department in 
the Louvre has suffered himself to be attracted by solar myths 
and other unscientific fads, while De Rougé, Chabas, Mariette 
and Deveria are all dead, leaving no successors. M. Maspero, 
who, it may be noted, is not a Frenchman by birth, takes more 
interest in Assyria than in Egpyt. Lately, when Lord Cromer 
so tamely submitted to the appointment of a French director at 
Gizeh, no Frenchman competent to hold the post was forth- 
coming, and a gentleman, an engineer, wholly ignorant of 
Egyptology was selected. At that very time fully half a dozen 
competent hieroglyphic scholars were in Egypt, whose sole 
disqualification was their English nationality. The revival of 
learning among the countrymen of Young, Wilkinson and 
Birch is quite as remarkable as the virtual extinction of the 
French school: and the two great volumes before us form a 
challenge to all the world as the outcome of purely English 
science. The Papyrus of Ani was found, by Dr. Wallis Budge 
in Egypt and has now been transliterated and translated by 
him. The trustees, in undertaking the risks and charges of 
publishing first a folio containing the papyrus in color, and next 
the portly quarto which contains the text, have rendered a great 
service to all students of Egyptology and will probably them- 
selves be surprised at the alacrity with which the public in 
general welcomes their effort. The manuscript, known at the 
Museum as the great Budge Papyrus, was specially written for 
the funeral of a gentleman named Ani, or, as some read it, 
Aniu, who flourished during the latter half of the reign of the 
eighteenth dynasty. This note gives us a date. It must have 
been written and illuminated before B.C. 1400 at latest, so that it 
is more than three thousand years old : and it embodies teach- 
ing of a still earlier date, the teaching of ‘the wonderful people 
who more than five thousand years ago proclaimed the resur- 
rection of a spiritual body and the immortality of the soul.’ 

Ani is described as ‘ Chancellor of the Ecclesiastical Revenues 
and Endowments of Abydos and Thebes,’ a high and honour- 
able position, and he in his lifetime, or possibly Thuthu, his 
wife, after his death, had this copy of the Egyptian liturgy 
prepared by the first scribes and artists of the day. He wasa 
‘royal scribe’ himself and probably knew where to get the work 
done in the best style. He seems however, to have been more 
particular about the pictures than about the text, which, in fact, 
a>ounds in what we should call misprints. His wife was a 
priestess in the temple of Amen-Ra at Thebes, and is represen- 
ted with the symbols of her office in her hands. Her name is 
but once mentioned in the papyrus and will be found in Plate 
xx. She is frequently represe ated in close companionship with 
her husband, and in the very first picture we see her clothed in 
a semi-transparent robe of white, a golden fillet round her long 
black hair and a lotus flower hanging over her forehead. In 
her hand she bears a sistrum, also adorned with lotus. On the 
third page we sce her bowing with Ani before the jackal-headed 
Anubis, and without the lotus flowers. Ani’s ornaments are 
apparently bead bracelets of various colours and a collar of 
similar materials. Further on we see him as a mummy on a 
bier, and Thuthu adding her tears to those of the professional 
mourners, and stripped ofall her jewels, her breast bare, as she 
crouches low beside the body of her husband. Next, they are 
both in Paradise and she is once more gorgeously apparelled 
and sits by Ani while he plays a game of draughts. The largest 
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of these pictures is that in which, as we have said, Thuthu is 
mentioned by name; and at Plate xx1x. we have husband 
and wife together by a table bearing offerings, both holding 
great bunches of lotus, and sacrificing to Osiris. It is not 
possible here to go through all these most interesting pictures. 
They will remind some people of the vignettes in a fifteenth- 
century Book of Hours, and indeed, bear comparison with the 
art of a very recent period, in their simplicity and directness 
and in their rich but harmonious colouring. At the end, all 
perils of serpents and demons being past, we find Ani in the 
Elysian Fields, amusing himself by reaping corn and driving 
oxen, and last of all, his faithful Thuthu restored to his side, 
and with more lotus flowers than ever, adoring a hawk-headed 
god within a shrine. This is Asar-sokar, Osiris the silent, and 
behind him is Athor issuing from the clefts of the mountain at 
whose feet is the white tomb to which the mummy has at length 
been consigned in peace, while the written text promises that 
he shall rise once more; that he shall live in the heart of his 
king ; that cakes and vessels of water and joints of meat shall 
be placed before him on the table of the great god, and that he 
shall be with the followers of Osiris, near Unnefer, in unbroken 
regularity, for millions of ages. A whole chapter, the clxxv., 
treats ‘of not dying a second time,’ and declares that neither 
men nor gods can conceive what great glory in the next world 
is laid up for Ani. 

We may well ask what is meant by all this symbolism. Dr. 
Budge’s second volume is intended to answer the question. It 
may be partly owing to the use of hieroglyphics, that is, picture- 
writing, that the Egyptians always gave a reality, a corporeal 
reality, to even the most abstract of their conceptions. The 
wonderful figures in the Ani papyrus, the forty-two local gods, 
with the heads of lions, of hawks, of apes and ibises, all repre- 
sented ideas more or less abstract. The great cow, Meh-urit, 
the Eye of Ra; the two lions, Yesterday and Tomorrow, with 
the sun rising between them ; the little human-headed hawks, 
‘the souls of men and women’; the heron of Osiris and the 
eagles of Isis and Nephthys; the jackal-headed Anubis weigh- 
ing the conscience of Ani, represented by his heart, against a 
feather, the emblem of Truth; the monster Amemit, the 
Devourer, half crocodile, half hippopotamus, watching Anubis 
as he records the result of the trial ; the six baboons attending 
the rising sun, all these and others were abstract, sometimes 
poetical, always metaphorical representations of the belief of 
every Egyptian in a new life beyond the grave, in the reward 
of personal holiness, in the resurrection of the body and ina 
mysterious doctrine to which we would give some such name 
as ‘justification by faith,’ but which could be only dimly 
shadowed forth in hieroglyphics. Any one who takes the 
trouble to study these symbols carefully will find many truths 
set forth which we imagine to be the exclusive possession of 
our latter-day teachers and philosophers. And it is well to 
remember that the Book of the Dead was in existence thousands 
of years before Ani, though Ani lived and died long before the 
time of Moses. It must, however, be allowed that, as Dr. 
Budge observed, ‘the Egyptians never succeeded in breaking 
away from their very ancient habit of confusing the things of 
the body with the things of the soul.’ As to the 4a and the da 
the reader is referred to the pages of Dr. Budge, who quotes from 
the oldest inscriptions which have survived, those, namely, which 
are engraved in the pyramids of kings of the fifth and sixth dynas- 
ties. But there are portions of the ritual in existence of even 
greater antiquity. The epitaph carved on the wooden coffin of 
Mycerinus, of the fourth dynasty, which is in the British 
Museum, contains a sentence from some ancient version of the 
Book of the Dead, and there is other evidence that a form of 
this liturgy was in use long before, and that ‘sepulchral cere- 
monies connected therewith were duly performed.’ Much of 
this evidence takes us back to the incredibly remote period of the 
second dynasty, which Brugsch and other authorities have not 
hesitated to date B.C. 4133. Nay, on a coffin, of which Sir 
Gardiner Wilkinson made a copy, Dr. Budge has found the 
text of what is known as the lxiv. chapter and a rubric at- 
tributing it to the time of Hesepti, a king of the first dynasty. 
Dr. Budge’s notes on this part of the subject are the result of 
profound scholarship, and probably contain all that is known 
at present. 

It may be worth while to enumerate the principal heads of Dr 
Budge’s introductory treatise. He begins with an account of 
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the different versions of the ritual which have been identified. 
There are four of these versions. One was made at Annu, the 
On of the Bible, and is employed in the pyramids mentioned 
above. The second or Theban text is that used by the 
scribes of Ani. Ina third version the chapters have no fixed 
order. A Ptolemaic, carefully arranged, revision was used until 
the abolition of the old religion. Dr. Budge goes on to notice 
the ‘ Legend of Osiris,’ which, he says, is never found in a con- 
nected form, but appears always to have been accepted as some- 
thing universally admitted. ‘The Doctrine of Eternal Life’ is 
next examined—a doctrine which, in view of its adoption by 
the Hebrews, is of great interest to us. The idea of eternal 
existence was the central feature of the Egyptian religion at all 
periods. Ani repeatedly proclaims that his soul is eternal. 
At the same time ‘the preservation of the corruptible body’ 
was in some way connected with life in the world to come and 
was necessary to eternal life. The views of St. Paul seem to 
be an echo of some the expressions of the Book of the Dead. 
Thus we are told of the body that it germinates like the plants. 
The body obtains a certain degree of knowledge and of power 
and glory whereby it becomes lasting and incorruptible. The 
next chapter is on the Egyptian ‘Ideas of God.’ Dr. Budge 
quotes the opinions of De Rougé, Champollion, Tiele and 
others. ‘The Egyptian religion, says one of these authorities, 
‘is a pure monotheism, which manifested itself externally by a 
symbolic polytheism.’ This view Dr. Budge seems to endorse. 
His next chapter relates to ‘ The Abode of the Blessed.’ This 
is followed by a carefully annotated list of the Gods mentioned 
in the Book of the Dead, the most important of which was 
Osiris ‘the type of what the deceased hoped to become.’ A 
dictionary of geographical and mythological names will be 
referred to with interest, as well as a brief summary of the 
principal funeral ceremonies. Finally, this voluminous intro- 
duction contains an account of the papyrus of Ani, from which 
we gather that it measures seventy-eight feet and is the longest 
known of the Theban period. It consists of three layers of 
papyrus joined very neatly. ‘It seems tolerably certain that all 
the sections of the papyrus were written about the same time 
and that they are the work of scribes of the same school.’ In 
conclusion we may thank Dr. Budge both for the admirable 
character of the book he has produced and also for the benefit 
he has conferred on his country by the production of a piece of 
work which is a credit to the nation at large. 


THE GAY SCIENCE 


The Troubadours and Courts of Love. By JOHN FREDERICK 
ROWBOTHAM. London: Sonnenschein. 


The ‘Social England Series,’ of which this volume is the first 
instalment, ‘rests upon the conviction that it is possible to make 
a successful attempt to give an account, not merely of politics 
and wars, but also of religion, commerce, art, literature, law, 
science, agriculture, and all that follows from their inclusion, 
and that without a due knowledge of the last we have no real 
explanation of any of the number.’ This sentence, extracted 
from the editorial preface by Mr. Kenelm D. Cotes, may not be 
very elegant English, but the programme it indicates is admir- 
able and, properly carried out, should produce some really 
valuable historical work of great interest. The names of the 
writers whom Mr. Cotes has secured as contributors of forth- 
coming volumes certainly promise well, but we must say 
that Mr. Rowbotham’s 7roubadours and Courts of Loveisa 
very astonishing book wherewith to lead off a series which pro- 
fesses so scientific an aim, and it somewhat shakes our con- 
fidence in its successors. The subject seems, on the face of it, 
rather an unfortunate one to begin with, as the troubadours, 
however interesting in themselves, played a very insignificant 
part in the social history of England ; but it is the way in which 
it has been treated that is so surprising. Mr. Rowbotham’s 
book is extremely entertaining—that we freely and gladly 
admit—but as a contribution to social history it is almost 
worthless. He has read widely and gathered an immense 
quantity of curious information, but of the critical faculty, which 
is the first requisite of a scientific historian, he shows no trace. 
The idea that evidence requires testing and sifting does not, 
indeed, seem to occur to him. The easy, uncritical gossip of 
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a La Curne de Sainte Palays and the sober researches of a 
Stimmung are all one, apparently, to Mr. Rowbotham in point 
of authority. He accepts with impartial trustfulness whatever 
he finds, and is not always at the pains even to recollect pre- 
cisely where he found it. , The difficulties that disturb a more 
sceptical mind trouble him not; he ignores them or notices 
them only to set them gracefully aside for ‘ others’ to investi- 
gate. Ifa story be picturesque and in accord with his ideas of 
what is appropriate, that is enough for him; and where the 
outlines are meagre he fills them up with a light heart from hiS 
own imagination. The result is vastly entertaining, but it 
is not history. Of the sacredness of fact Mr. Rowbotham has 
no conception, and if we want to know what manner of 
men the troubadours really were, and what was their real 
place in social history, we shall turn to him in vain for 
information. 

But let us be just to Mr. Rowbotham. His book is wofully 
out of place at the head of a Social England series, but taken 
in itself and considered in a proper, unscientific spirit, it has 
many merits. In the first place, it gives a very fair, if somewhat 
sketchy, account of the troubadour literature, illustrated with 
some very artistic and spirited translations of typical examples. 
The troubadours’ contributions to the art of music, a subject with 
which Mr. Rowbotham is specially qualified to deal, are a'so 
set forth in very competent manner. For these points alone 
the book well deserves the attention of the most seriously 
minded readers ; but to be properly appreciated it should be 
regarded, not as a mere history book, but as a sort of prose 
idyll. From this point of view it is quite delightful, and having 
once yielded ourselves up to the fascination of Mr. Rowbotham’s 
glowing narrative, we feel that to raise the question of historical 
truth would be a mere tasteless impertinence. We are carried 
away into a charming, fantastic world as unreal and as unmoral 
as that of the Restoration comedy, a world of perpetual sunshine 
and gaiety, where singing and fighting and lovemaking are the 
only occupations in life, and the ordinary laws of human nature 
are turned upside down. The real troubadour was probably a 
very tedious person, and why should we want to hear of him 
when we are offered in his stead that glorious being, the trou- 
baduur of romance and tradition? Mr. Rowbotham enters into 
the spirit of his subject with enthusiasm, and his style rises to 
almost lyric heights as he traces the career of his hero through 
its eventful stages. Listen, for instance, to his description of 
the troubadour setting forth on his travels: ‘At the first breath 
of spring, then,’ he begins, ‘the troubadour, who had passed 
the winter in his castle varying the exercise of arms with the 
composition of music, mounted on his steed, and, attended by 
his jongleurs, sallied out in quest of listeners, and prepared to 
indulge in what adventures might befall him by the way. As 
the knight errants of chivalry, so these chevaliers of music, com- 
mending themselves to fortune and their lady, gave the reins to 
their steed, and let it carry them where it chose, abandoning 
themselves to delightful contemplation, while their jongleurs 
on foot in the rear, tuning up their instruments, sang out their 
master’s songs, that echoed through the meadows and woods 
as they passed along.’ Is not this charming? We would 
gladly quote more, but this specimen will suffice to give an idea 
of Mr. Rowbotham’s manner and method ; though, compared 
with many other passages we might give, it seems almost tame 
and colourless. Passing from the general to the particular, 
he turns to the lives of individual troubadours, a rich store- 
house of picturesque anecdote, of which he makes full use. 
The stories of Geoffrey Rudel, that singer who ‘lived in France 
of old’ and died for love of the Countess of Tripoli ; of William 
Cabestaing, wnose heart was served up for his mistress’s supper 
by her irate husband; of Pierre Vidal, who gave himself to 
be hunted by the wolf-hounds for a pun on his lady-love’s 
name—these and many more, hardly less delightful, he tells 
in most appreciative style. The two chapters devoted to the 
Courts of Love are packed with curious and amusing things, 
and we are sorely tempted to quote from them, if only one 
or two of the cases that came up for decision and on the 
code of laws by which they were decided and of which the 
first ran: ‘ Marriage cannot be pleaded as an excuse for re- 
fusing to love.’ But they deserve to be read in their entirety. 
We will only say that they are perhaps the liveliest chapters 
of a book which, whatever its faults as a manual of social 
history, is throughout eminently entertaining and readable, 
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ST. AUGUSTINE 


Augustine of Canterbury. By EDWARD L. Cutts, D.D. 
London: Methuen. 


Dr. Cutts has produced a most interesting, and at the same 
time accurate account of the mission of Augustine and his 
work. In a small compass he has put together a complete 
picture of the Rome and the Canterbury of the end of the sixth 
century, which witnessed the start and the arrival of the first 
Christian missionaries to the English. It is of course well 
known by those who know such things, that the Christianity 
of England and its organisation as a Church were not 
really due to Augustine. To begin with, he was only the 
missionary to Kent. Wessex, the principal kingdom of 
England, owed its conversion to Birinus; Northumbria, its 
great rival, owed its Christianity to the Irish-Scots, Columba 
and his followers ; Norfolk and Suffolk, to Felix, a Burgundian. 
Moreover, even in Kent, Augustine’s mission was an almost 
total failure, and at the death of King Ethelbert the whole 
kingdom reverted to its native creed. Nor was Augustine 
actually the first in the field. Before his coming it is on record 
that Bertha, the Frankish queen of Ethelbert, had a private 
chaplain in Bishop Liudhard, who performed the Christian 
service. St. Augustine owes his fame to the fact that he came 
from Rome on a definite mission from Pope Gregory the Great, 
and the Romanisers of a later date found it convenient to throw 
into comparative obscurity the more successful efforts of 
B rinus, Aidan, and Felix, in a wider field. It is curious to 
hote too, that Augustine’s failure seems to have been chie“y 
due to the same causes that make our missionaries so unsuccess- 
ful in India, that he approached his subjects rather in a spirit 
of conquest than of conversion. In view of present contro- 
versies perhaps the most interesting, and also the best told 
episode in Augustine’s mission, was that of his negotiations 
with the native British bishops. It appears that both Gregory, 
when he sent out Augustine, and Augustine himself were totally 
ignorant that England was then not one nation, but at least 
two: and that the western half of the country was still held by 
the Celtic kingdoms, with naturally undying hatred for the 
English intruders, intensified by a complete contempt for them 
as barbariansand heathens. As Dr. Cutts says,‘ when Gregory 
assumed to place the British bishops under the metropolitan 
jurisdiction of Augustine, as Archbishop of the English, he 
probably supposed that as was the case in Italy and Gaul, 
they were the bishops of surviving towns of the old Roman 
province, standing like islands amidst the English population 
which had flowed around them ; sothat when the English were 
converted, it would be highly desirable that the bishops of the 
two races should be united in one ecclesiastical organisation of 
the whole country.’ He did not know that the conquest and 
struggle had been so prolonged that all the Britons not 
slaughtered out had fled to the parts which still remained un- 
attached, and retained their Christianity in a form derived direct 
from the East and differing in many particulars from the later 
services of Rome. However the British bishops met Augustine 
in a conference, which was adjourned. Before the second 
conference the Britons consulted a wise hermit as to what to do. 
The advice was, ‘If Augustine !s a man of God follow him,’ 
‘ But how shall we know that?’ He replied, ‘Our Lord saith, 
“ Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, for 1 am meek and 
lowly in heart.” If he is stern and haughty it appears that he is 
not of God.’ They asked how they were to learn this. ‘Con- 
tiive,’ said the hermit, ‘that he may arrive first with his com- 
pany ; ifhe at your approach rise up to you, hear him submis- 
sively, knowing that he is the servant of Christ ; but if he shall 
despise you, and not rise up to you, whereas you are more in 
number, let him also be despised by you.’ ‘Alas,’ says the 
author, ‘as they approached the place of meeting they found 
Augustine seated in a chair under the shadow of the great oak 
tree famous in after ages as Augustine's oak, surrounded by his 
attendant monks and priests.’ When the seven bishops and 
the monks of Bangor approached he ‘ retained his seat like a 
sovereign receiving a humble deputation from his subjects.’ 
The question was decided. They said among themselves : ‘ If 
he would not now rise up to us, how much more will he condemn 
us as of no worth, if we shall put ourselves under his subjection.’ 
They, therefore, refused to receive him as Archbishop. And 
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from that time to this, whether the Church of England was 
Roman or Anglican,a continual struggle has gone on. When 
the English Romanised, the Welsh were for independence ; 
when the English revolted from Rome, the Welsh adhered to 
her ; and when England deserted Canterbury, the Welsh found 
virtue in the ritual and rule of the Anglican Church. 

But to return to Augustine. We may be sure that the proud 
Italian showed not much less haughtiness to the Saxon heathen 
than to the British Christian, and was probably content to 
introduce a gorgeous Christian ritual at Court, instead of 
evangelising apeople. Dr. Cutts appears to accept the story of 
the baptism of 10,000 people at once in the Swale. In the first 
place it is highly improbable that there were many more than 
10,000 in the whole of the Kentish kingdom. Tales of such 
numbers must be received with caution. Ten thousand is only 
a rhetorical expression. If there was any nucleus of fact about 
the story at all, it must have been a very slender one, or the 
absolute reversion of the whole people to heathendom on Ethel- 
bert’s death could not have taken place. 

A similar tale is told of Paulinus’s baptisms in the river Trent, 
when on avisit to the Lord of Lincoln. In this case, how- 
ever, a specific place is mentioned by Bede named Tiovulfinge- 
ceaster. This Dr. Cutts, following some other people, has 
identified with Southwell, because of its minster. But the 
identification is a mere guess without a shred of fact to-support 
it, and has been absolutely disposed of in the Camden 
Society volume on Southwell Minster. Southwell is not 
even on the Trent, and its erection into the Mother Church 
of Nottingham was probably of post-Conquest origin. Dr. 
Cutts shows less than his usual critical perception in attribu- 
ting the splendid remains of the Saxoa minster at York, still 
in the crypt there, to the days of Paulinus and Edwin. Those 
remains are on far too gorgeous a scale for the days of Edwin, 
and are beyond doubt the much later Church described by 
Alcuin, built with great magnificence by Archbishop Albert 
in the middle of the eighth century, a great stone church with 
thirty altars. This, however, is an example of the value of 
‘ne sutor. York is, and Southwell was, out of Dr. Cutts’s 
province, as they both were out of that of Augustine, 


WHEN IS A NOVEL NOT A NOVEL? 


Haunted by Posterity. By W. EARL Hoposon. London: 
Black. 


Mr. Earl Hodgson has written an interesting and, in parts, a 
brilliant book, but an exact critic, having regard to the laws 
and limitations of fiction, can scarcely call it a good novel. 
This is no paradox: on the contrary it is, or should be, a 
truism. The fancy of the day and other considerations 
demand that much admirable matter should appear in the form 
and fashion of fiction, which would be more effective under 
another disguise. Intellectual problems and metaphysical pro- 
positions lie outside its sphere, or at any rate are subordinate to 
character, passion and sentiment, with which lies its chief con- 
cern. Thus it happens often that we complain that an un- 
doubtedly able story is unsatisfactory as romance, because the 
author has been pre-occupied with certain subjects that are 
not essentially romantic, while on the other hand we admit 
that tales by authors who have less weight of brain than a 
March hare, are on the whole rather good novels. Writers of 
infinitesimal intellect can sometimes present the play of emotion 
quite creditably ; and on the other hand, men of high power 
are liable to make the mistake of casting their ideas into a 
wrong mould: they are pre-occupied with mental affairs, with 
psychology, ethics, morals, anything but narrative, and their 
instinct leads them to revolt from the restraints of any artistic 
formula. Their temperament, that is to say, is philosophical 
rather than romantic. 

Mr. Hodgson’s temperament, so far as we can judge from 
Haunted by Posterity, is inquisitive and metaphysical. True, he 
is interested in the way of a man with a maid and also in the 
way of a maid with a man, but his interest in the manifestation 
is partly indulgent and conventional, partly curious, in the 
sense that Matthew Arnold attached to the word. He cares, 
one is led to think, less about the conduct and the sensations 
of lovers than about the cause of their sensations and the 
motive of their conduct. Love indeed 1s to him the fly in the 
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human amber ; he wonders ‘ how the devil it got there,’ how it 
connects itself with the psychology of the world and the move- 
ments of the intellect. All this is very fit matter for an 
academic dissertation, but we must permit ourselves to doubt if 
it be the stuff of which fiction is best compacted. Still, nobody 
will quite comprehend the purport of Haunted by Posterity till 
he seizes the metaphysical point at which Mr. Hodgson aims. 
He might have set Whitman’s magnificent phrase, ‘the pro- 
creant urge of the world’ upon his title-page, were it not that 
he prefers to express himself ‘ndirectius potius quam directius. 
The central idea of the book is, indeed, that love is the lyric 
cry of children yet unborn or not necessarily to be born for 
some centuries. To work out this idea, Mr. Hodgson must 
have past persons, living persons, and the shadows of the 
future upon his stage. Therefore the story is written by a 
ghost who hands it on by telepathic or some such means to Mr. 
St——; no, to one Bertram, a new journalist and spookmonger. 
George Wayne, the hero, is obviously the procreation towards 
which the ghost was urged in his day upon earth, and, at the 
rather chaotic and improbable conclusion of the tale, we see 
the ghost of the future Wayne. Good metaphysics—perhaps, 
But not good fiction, as Mr. Hodgson fills in the scheme he has 
mapped. 

It was after patient search that we arrived at this theory of 
the book. The casual reader will imagine that Mr. Hodgson 
has complicated his issues, and will wish the ghost away, on 
the ground that he interferes with the hero’s love-making. 
Indeed, Mr. Hodgson gives him too much prominence. His 
excursions to the under-world are needless, and though the 
idea that the characters of fiction may live in some spiritual 
sphere is capital for satire, it neither helps nor hinders the 
story. Therefore the long conversation between Tess and 
David Gueve and Angel Clare is altogether out of place, 
Furthermore the long conversations on Whiggery, and on the 
connection between love and religion clog the wheels : they are 
all clever and would have made capital reading elsewhere. 
Mr. Hodgson is concerned throughout his book to discuss high 
but extraneous arguments, and the conclusion is forced upon 
us that he has been unable to resist the temptation to solve 
every problem which presented itself to his ceaseless curiosity, 
But it is essential to fiction that the writer should have one 
point—we will go further and say oae evident point—and stick 
to it. Mr. Hodgson’s interest in intellectual matters has led 
him into another mistake, which he shares with all those 
romance-writers who regard character as a product of the intel- 
lect rather than as a product of emotions. He forgets that the 
stufi of fiction is passion, sensibility, emotion, the whole group 
of sensations which lie outside the strict province of mind, 
though in a certain degree they are common to the man of 
ideas and the man who is a brute. He'tells you what his 
characters think, about the situation of the moment and many 
other things. He rarely tells you how they feel, and still more 
rarely allows them to speak in the natural accents of sensation 
—sensation being used in opposition to intellect. In fact, he 
knows a great deal too much about his puppets, and in making 
his selection has rejected the warm, flesh-and-blood element, 
the element which is common to humanity, and allowed them 
to hold a language too remote and subtle for human nature’s 
daily food. This is a surprising fault, because, when Mr, 
Hodgson casts a satiric eye upon Puritan society, his dialogue 
is admirable and expressive. Lady Talgarth, Mr. Bompas, 
Mr. Leuville and Mr. Algernon Byron Coe, although they are 
Caricatures in some measure, live because they speak the 
tongue of their breed, and choose terms suitable to the situa- 
tion. Again, the love scene with the American millionaire 
is natural exceedingly, because Mr, Hodgson has not gone 
after intellectual considerations, but has used the simple 
direct language of the heart. It is an essential of fiction, we 
hold, that the intellect should be reached by way of the heart. 
One other quarrel we have with Mr. Hodgson: the book is in 
effect, if not in intention, a roman @ clef. There is no mis- 
taking the SZ, George's Review. Obviously the hero is not 
the editor of that journal, and therefore it would have been 
worth Mr. Hodgson’s while to make the journal much more 
unlike its model than it is. The portrait is overladen with 
touches which are at once true and unnecessary, and though 
it is evidently drawn in a friendly spirit, in a spirit of 
admiration, it would have been better away for many reasons, 
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of which one is that it has nothing or little to do with the 
story. 

We have spoken at length of the faults of this able and 
readable book because, although it is stuffed with capital 
ideas, it is brain-ridden : an attempt, which has come nearer 
success than is common, to write fiction in defiance of the laws 
which the experience of former novelists has established. In 
Mr. Norris’s Adrian Vidal,a novelist asks all the women he 
knows what they desire in fiction and the answer is always, 
‘Love.’ Mr. Hodgson may retort that he writes for men, but 
to men also fiction is a matter of the passions and emotions, or 
at least of drama and narrative. Nobody proves this more 
singularly than Mr. Hodgson himself, for when he is content to 
be simply dramatic, to let his characters speak for themselves, 
he shows that he could become a novelist of power, did he but 
choose. His satire is delightful, because it never misses its 
mark. Haunted by Posterity is certainly a book to read for its 
extreme cleverness and the brilliant impertinence of its satire 
on the affairs of the day. 


THE EVOLUTION OF WHIST 


The Evolution of Whist. A Study of the Progressive Changes 
Which the Game has passed through from its Origin to the 
Present Time. By WILLIAM JPOLE, F.R.S., Mus. Doc. 
Oxon., etc. London: Longmans. 


Dr. Pole states that whist ‘is really one of the simplest card 
games known, consisting merely in “ making tricks” according 
to certain conditions which a child may learn in a few minutes.’ 
Yet the question of how the tricks may best be made ‘has 
occupied the most powerful minds for centuries.’ Many books 
have already been published to teach methods of playing 
whist ; but so far as we know, this is the first exclusively 
devoted to the history of its development. The author divides 
this history into three eras: the primitive era, from 1500 to 
1730; the Hoyleera, from 1730 to 1860; and the philosophical 
era, from 1860 onwards. 

The exact date of the birth of the game is doubtful ; but an 
early form of it, known as Triumph, was played in England in 
the sixteenth century; an Italian book, published in 1526, 
mentions 77 zonfi, and Rabelais, who died in 1553, wrote of La 
Triomphe. The word Triumph was corrupted into T:iump 
very early. In a sermon preached by Latimer at Christmas in 
1529, he told his hearers that, as they were fond of playing 
cards at Christmas time, he would ‘deal unto’ them ‘ Christ’s 
cards.’ ‘You must mark also,’ said he, ‘That the Triumph 
must apply to fetch home unto him all the other cards, whatever 
suit they be of.) And afterwards he added: ‘Turn up your 
Trump, your Heart (Hearts is Trump, as I said before), and 
cast your Trump, your Heart, on this card.’ Shakespeare’s 
reference to Triumph, or Whist, in Antony and Cleopatra, is 
well known, although some critics dispute it. 

She, Eros, has 

Pack'd cards with Ceesar, and false play’d my glory 

Unto an enemy's triumph. 
Early in the seventeenth century, the game was more often called 
Ruff, and ‘this game, says Dr. Pole, ‘came very near Whist, 
and was, in fact, Whist in animperfect form.’ In 1621, Taylor, 
the water poet, first calls it Whisk ; and the earliest mention of 
Whist is in ‘the second part of ‘Hudibras” (spurious) 
published in 1663. Fifty-two years later, Pope again called it 
Whisk, and Johnson, in his Dictionary, has it Whist, ‘ vulgarly 
pronounced wish.’ Both Fielding and Pope wrote dis- 
paragingly of Whist, and the game ‘in its infancy was chiefly 
played in low society.’ 

Dr. Pole writes with quite a touching reverence of the 
primitive era, in which was played primeval whist, fossil whist, 
or whatever we may please to call it. The natural instinct of 
primeval man, it seems, was first to play out all his aces, 
and never to lead trumps. This, we think, might be de- 
scribed as the Original Sin of whist. Further characteristics 
of whist-before-the flood are to trump whenever possible, and 
to lead from single cards. This game of our first parents is 
still ‘played by enormous numbers of domestic players, who 
find incidents enough in it to amuse them for hours together ; 
and Dr. Pole sees no reason why the scientific game ‘should be 
thrust upon them or why they should be calumniated for 
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adhering to their innocent form of entertainment.’ But why, 
since he writes in such a pious spirit of the pristine game, 
does he not describe the triumphant smile with which the 
primitive player will bring out his bottled-up honours, one by 
one, at the end of a hand, when his adversaries’ trumps have 
been exhausted in ruffing his own, or his partner’s, best cards 
in plain suits ? 

We now come to the first great whist reformer, Edmund 
Hoyle. The Bar has the honour of having been the profes- 
sion for which this distinguished benefactor of his species 
was educated. born about 1679, he lived to be ninety, 
and he published the first edition of his book on whist, of 
which no other copy is known to exist than that in the 
Bodleian Library, in 1742. ‘Byron’s oft-quoted parallel— 
“ Troy owes to Homer what]whist owes to Hoyle” ’—does not, 
in Dr. Pole’s opinion, do justice to that famous writer on 
the game. Hoyle taught whist professionally, at so much a 
lesson, and had a host of pupils. The foundation of his 
doctrine was that ‘trick-making depended much more on 
the relative positions of the cards in the four hands, than on 
the high cards in one hand alone,’ and that by ‘skilful con- 
trivances, tricks might be made by cards of lower value, 
even while higher cards of the suit were still in the opponent’s 
possession.’ Hoyle’s game ‘gives great scope to personal 
skill,’ and directs the attention to ‘a great variety of isolated 
occurrences that may be met with;’ but it ‘embodies no 
enunciation of any fundamental guiding principles.’ 

About the year 1850, ‘a knot of young men at Cambridge 
began to make a scientific study of whist, writing down the 
particulars of all interesting hands, and working out the 
different manners in which they might be played. When 
they left the University, they continued their whist-studies in 
London, where a brother of one of them joined the little party, 
This was a young medical student, none other than Mr. Henry 
Jones, the eventual author of that epoch-making work, Cavendish 
on Whist. In comparison with ‘Cavendish’ how insignificant 
is the sound of all other great names of this great century! 
For what would life be without whist? and what would whist 
be but for ‘Cavendish?’ If a great barrister was lost to the 
law, when Hoyle made whist his profession, it can scarcely be 
said that there was a great doctor the less when Mr. Henry 
Jones made that game the object of his life; for few are the 
physics that have been so beneficial to mankind as that 
medicine of the human soul, Zhe Principles of Whist stated 
and explained, and the Practice tllustrated on an original 
System, by means of Hands played completely through. By 
‘Cavendish’ Undoubtedly many of the modern develop- 
ments of whist are owel to others, not the least among these 
being Dr. Pole himself, and we may also mention Mr. Clay, 
Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Trist of New Orleans, and the author of 
that great American work, Modern Scientific Whist, a large 
book of 609 pages; yet these, and several other exponents 
of the game, may be better called ‘of the school of Cavendish,| 
than original workers; and the American game is but a 
development of ‘ Cavendish’s’ system. His leading principle 
is ‘the more perfect cultivation, than formerly, of the 
relations existing between the two players wio are in partner- 
ship with each other.’ From this comes the so-called ‘con- 
versation ’ of the game, including calling for trumps, the echo 
of the trump-call, the penultimate and anti-penultimate leads, 
or the fourth best lead, as it is called in America, with other 
developments. A perfect knowledge and practice of certain 
cut-and-dried rules, observation, inference, attention, memory, 
promptness of decision, and sound judgment make the modern 
whist-player. In Dr. Pole’s opinion, the Hoyle game was very 
difficult to teach, whereas the ‘ Cavendish’ game is compara- 
tively easy, and although great natural talent is necessary to make 
a very fine player, ‘any person of ordinary intelligence may, 
by study and practice, become a sound player,’ on the modern 
system. At the same time, Dr. Pole pleads for peace and 
quietness for those who prefer to play the most elementary 
whist. Be itso; but there is one kind of player, which the 
latter-day improvements in whist have produced, little, if at all, 
noticed by Dr. Pole, namely he—sometimes it is she—who 
knows something about the ‘conversation’ of the game and 
uses it to everbody’s confusion. Perhaps you, with a very 
weak hand in trumps, hold a queen and a five in a plain 
suit, and play the queen on the knave led, and the five in the 
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second round, As soon as your partner, a man of the above 
type, gets the lead, not knowing, or forgetting, the rule that queen 
should be put on knave second hand, he imagines that you have 
been, as he says, ‘ screaming for trumps, and hurriedly leads one. 
On another occasion, perhaps, he will be so anxious to ask for 
trumps, on his own account, that he will lose an important trick 
by playing a low card at the second round of a suit. The more 
rules he learns, the more exasperating becomes his play; and 
a player of the Adam-and-Eve type would make a much better 
partner. 

The account of the evolution of whist in America is particularly 
interesting. ‘While accomplished lady whist players are so rare 
in England, in America they abound ;’ and there are several pro- 
fessional whist-mistresses in that country, who teach the game as 
other mistresses teach music or languages. In American clubs, 
whist is usually played in games only, and not in rubbers, the 
points being sometimes five, sometimes seven; and honours 
are not counted. Playing for nothing, too, is more common in 
America than in England; and, as Dr. Pole observes, ‘the zeal 
which has led the Americans, in their great whist festivals, to 
abolish stakes and to play for the mere love of the game, has 
not yet spread to this side of the ocean.’ Well! perhaps 
we may live to see the day in which we no longer find any 
pleasure in scoring four-by-honours when playing for substan- 
tial stakes; and we suppose that this would be ¢a ‘mere minor 
detail in the evolution of whist. 


ROME IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages. By FER- 
DINAND GREGOROVIUS. Translated from the fourth 
German edition by ANNIE HAMILTON. Vols. I. and II, 
London: Bell. 


The day has long gone by for a criticism of Gregorovius’s 
Geschichte der Stadt Rom. The original work began to be 
published in 1859; it has since passed through four editions in 
German ; and has taken its place definitely among the classics 
of historical literature. The student of the Middle Ages 
could almost as well dispense with his Gibbon as with his 
Gregorovius. And if the great German historian has not the 
style of Gibbon, he has something of his mighty grasp and 
even more than his patience and severity of research. No 
historian is more impartial, more alive to the varied interests 
and diverse points of view suggested by his subject, or more 
critical of the value and credibility of his authorities ; and his 
virtues are the more striking, since he is a German of the 
Germans, full of Teutonic enthusiasm and the genuine mystical 
sentiment of his country, and he deals with the most 
fascinating subject in the world, one which excites at every 
moment the very feelings which he contrives so strongly 
to repress. Few, we imagine, will maintain that any 
period of history transcends in vital interest and wide-reaching 
influence the age chosen by Gregorovius for his masterly 
narrative—the age which begins with the subjugation of Rome 
by Alaric the Goth, and ends with the conquest of Charles V. 
It is enough to say that Gregorovius has rendered this 
marvellous period full and splendid justice. His book is one 
of those monumental works, rare indeed in the present day of 
immature scribbling, which march on in stately progress like a 
procession in the ancient city where its scene is laid. Nothing 
of moment seems to escape his notice, yet he never turns aside 
from his main theme, and sentence follows sentence, and 
chapter chapter, with all the convincing power of inevitable 
sequence. He knows when to be eloquent, and when to enter 
into the dryest detail—yet even the most arid subjects are 
treated with a largeness of view and a just feeling for propor- 
tion which keep the reader constantly interested. To those 
who know Rome, his book has long been the most delightful of 
guides, for no one was more familiar with every detail of the 
antiquities and associations of each fragment of the ancient 
and the medizeval, the pagan and the Christian city. Gregorovius 
was as good an archeologist and typographer and critic of 
Christian art as he was a learned, impartial, yet glowing 
historian ; and he knew how to employ all his wide learning and 
cultivated taste to his readers’ benefit, nay more, to his delight. 

It would be a mystery why such a work should have waited 
thirty years for an English translator, but for the fact that 
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readers at Rome have been able to use an Italian.version. To 
serious students, of course, the German original offers no 
obstacle ; but a large majority of people who, without being 
students, are keenly interested in the history of the great city, 
must undoubtedly shrink from eight solid vo!umes in German. 
To them Mrs. Hamilton’s charming translation will be a god- 
send. No one, probably, possesses more thoroughly the essential 
qualifications for the task—not merely the ‘command of the 
necessary leisure and an intense interest in the subject,’ which 
the preface modestly claims—but an accomplished familiarity 
with German and Italian, a loving reverence and intimate 
acquaintance with Rome as it is, and a remarkable ease and 
grace in turning the original into really delightful English, 
wherein no trace of the involved complications of a German 
style can be detected. ‘I shall never forget,’ says Mrs. 
Hamilton, ‘the pleasure with which, while spending a 
Winter in Rome fourteen years ago, I first made acquaint- 
ance with Gregorovius’s History. The book seemed to open 
up a whole world of interest, ten long centuries that had 
before been hid in darkness became suddenly peopled and 
alive with stirring scenes... The charm that the book 
possessed for me fourteen years ago, it possesses still, and each 
successive visit to Italy but deepens my gratitude to the author 
whose work has revealed a thousand years of the past, and has 
served to link the memory of almost every town in the kingdom, 
no less than that of every corner of its capital, with some 
picture of its history.’ 

That feeling of gratitude will now be divided by numerous 
thankful readers between Gregorovius and his accomplished 
translator, whose work, it is easy to see, has been a labour. of 
love. With/all the love in the world, however, it must have 
been, and still will be, a labour demanding no little patience 
and endurance ; and we can only hope that the cordial welcome 
which her first two volumes are now receiving on all hands 
will support Mrs. Hamilton’s industrious and discriminating 
energy tothe end. The present volumes carry the history up 
to the coronation of Charles the Great by Leo III. in St. Peters, 
on Christmas Day 800, and end with the great shout with 
which the assembled multitude hailed one of the most momen- 
tous sceses in history:—Carolo piissimo Augusto, a Deo 
cor.nato, magno, pacifico Imperatori Vita et Victoria! Itshould 
be added that the elaborate notes, full of Greek and Latin 
extracts and references, have been minutely revised by a very 
competent scholar and archeologist, Mr. G. F. Hill, whose 
position at the British Museum gives him unusual facilities for 
verification. One more word, to the economical. The book is 
issued at a ridiculously cheap price. It is not meant, we judge, 
‘to pay,’ but to profit every one but the translator, whose reward 
will be in the pleasure and instruction of the many. 


QUARTERLY AND MONTHLY REVIEWS 


To the article in the Quarterly which is best worthy of 
practical and serious consideration—it is intituled ‘Perish 
Agriculture ’"—we call attention in our leading columns, but this 
selection must by no means be taken to mean that the remaining 
articles are lacking in interest. The savour of the volume is 
perhaps more literary than usual, that is to say, paper after 
paper is not merely founded upon books but closely concerned 
with those books, and the whole collection is not merely read- 
able but also worth reading. In the opening essay on ‘The 
Bible at Home and Abroad’ will be found an account of the 
enormous circulation of The Book, and just condemnation of 
attempts at ‘one-man’ translations : there are also instances, 
calculated to squeeze a smile out of a Scottish deacon or to 
make a whole Cathedral chapter unbend, of the manner in 
which sectarian differences assert themselves in the most remote 
translations. Thus in the Burmese Bible John the Baptist is, 
by reason of the pertinacity of the American Baptist Mission, 
‘John the Dipper’; and in the matter of rendering Liddell and 
Sco t ave at one with the said American Baptist Mission. In 
fac: it seems pretty clear that this and other difficulties will 
compel translators in general to follow the European use of 
adopting words wholesale from the Greek. The succeeding 
article on Robert Louis Stevenson contains much excellent 
matter, but it is in the nature of panegyric rather than of sober 
Criticism, and the style of the writer, albeit fascinating on 
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occasion, is a trifle too heavily loaded with ornament, is defaced 
a little by evidence of that subsequent ime /abor which, when 
it consists in placing verb and subject all awry, becomes liable 
to the suspicion of affectation. The Scott article, to which the 
Border Edition of the Waverley Novels gives actuality, is ever so 
much better. Of the remaining pieces that upon the ‘Con- 
ciergerie’ ought to be read by every man and woman inclined to 
raise any sort of excuse for the criminals of 1793. The concluding 
article—on ‘The Conservatism of To-day’—is obviously the 
work of a philosophic student of the evolution of politics. 

The current number of the Edinburgh eschews politics, but 
it is none the worse for that. With the exception of an article 
on ‘Weather Prevision’ which disturbs somewhat rudely our 
complacent belief in the infallibility of the forecasts in our daily 
papers, the contents divide themselves naturally under the 
headings of history, biography, literature and antiquities. The 
first place is given, and rightly given, to a lucid summary of 
‘The Progress of Canada’ by a writer who holds that the chief 
glory of the present reign will be found neither in its wars nor 
in its literature, but in the policy which has fostered the 
“economic, intellectual and political development’ of the 
colonies. On the growth of the commercial prosperity of a 
country whose population has been nearly quintupled, while its 
trade has increased by 435,000,000, during the past half-century 
there is no need to dwell. The figures speak for themselves. 
But it is no less satisfactory to be assured that the conciliatory 
policy adopted towards the French-speaking inhabitants has 
not failed of its object, if Mr. Laurier is to be believed. In 
the light of recent events it cannot be too much regretted that 
Newfoundland for purely selfish local considerations stood 
aloof from the Confederation. In ‘Alter Fritz’ the reviewer 
attempts in a few pages to unravel the tortuous web of intrigue. 
which led up to the peace of Breslau and the cession of Silesia. 
We know not which to pity most, the envoy who had to carry 
out the contradictory instructions of his master, or the Scottish 
peer whose business it was to resist exorbitant demands and 
make the best terms he could for the injured Empress. But the 
fact is that ‘ Frederick is oaly intelligible on condition of beiag 
writ large.’ Of the biographical notices the most interesting, if 
not the most important, is that which deals with Mrs. Augustus 
Craven. She knew everybody and went everywhere, a welcome 
guest for her wit and accomplishments. But the one drawback 
to a brilliant career was that, with all her advantages, she was 
unable to procure ‘or her amiable husband the recognition which 
his talents failed to win for himself. As their fortunes increased 
his position in the diplomatic service decreased. Nor were his 
efforts to enter Parliament, made at the time whenthe ‘No Popery’ 
cry was at its height, attended with more success. Mrs. Craven’s 
literary career began late in her life, when pecuniary losses had 
brought about her retirement from society. But her knowledge 
of the world should have saved her from the delusion that she 
would ‘ purify French fiction and redeem that word Love from 
the profanation which has made it almost unpronounceable in 
French,’ by the publication of such books as the Aecit dune 
Saur, great as was the vogue which the book had. She could, 
however, in her old age laugh over the letter of an odscur 
étudiant who was annoyed that such a beautiful book should be 
so very little known. Mr. Stopford Brooke’s excellences as a 
critic of Tennyson are conspicuous, and he meets with no more 
than his due in judicious praise from the reviewer. But he has 
no leanings towards that ‘fine weakness,’ patriotism. Hence 
his inability to appreciate Tennyson’s patriotic poems, because 
they ignore that ‘collectivism which began to grow up about 
1866.’ Collectivism, however, has its ‘ Maud’ still to write. 

If the opening article in the Fortaightly produces what is 
commonly called a sensation we, at any rate, shall not be sur- 
prised. The writer chooses to remain anonymous and for this 
nobody, save the paltry man who is impressed by great names, 
even if they be the names of great fools, will blame him, 
Anonymity, however, does not conceal sundry facts, cannot 
hide the thoughtful ability of the man who discusses the future 
of Irish Politics from without, cannot cover the plain fact that 
this author is a Home Ruler at heart and ‘a gentleman by birth 
and education.’ In these circumstances. we venture to con- 
jecture that he is a Parnellite not entitled to sit in Parliament, 
such a man for example as Mr. Coffey or Mr. Piers Mahony, or 
one of those cultivated Quakers of Dublin endeavouring, and 
that by no means without success, to pose as spokesman of the 
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best side of Irish Nationalism. His statement, his argument, 
his prophecy are simple. ‘The Home Rule of 1886 and 
1893 is as dead as Parnell’; it was killed by the Newcastle 
programme and, from the Nationalist point of view, it was a 
fatal mistake for the Nationalists to help the nominal Home 
Rulers of England over this programme. Next the Tories are 
coming in to a certainty ; our Irishman would be all the more 
fixed in this opinion did he but know the intense hatred borne 
by sometime Radical farmers-against the men who framed the 
Parish Councils Act and raised the rates. Thirdly the Irish 
farmers, growing prosperous, are more difficult to rouse than 
they were; but a recrudescence of Fenianism and conspiracy is 
inevitable. Lastly the Unionists are mistaken in believing 
that the collapse of Lord Rosebery’s Administration means the 
end of trouble in Ireland. The Unionists, perhaps, are not 
quite so simple as our essayist appears to think and, when the 
full time comes, when Ireland proves her worth by decent 
corduct, she will perhaps get precisely as much Home Rule as 
is good for her and no more. In spite, however, of a failure to 
understand the Unionist position, this is an excellent article. 
It leaves us, unhappily, little room to notice others that are 
are good. Amongst them two are worthy of particular mention. 
In one Dr. Traill, without impoliteness to the late Speaker, 
pours the cold water of just criticism upon the hangers-on of 
the Lobby, the men who think the House of Commons the 
centre of the Universe. But the contribution which pleases us 
best is a delightful discourse by Mr. W. H. Hudson on ‘The 
Common Crow’ of which the text might well be ‘He is a 
villain, but spare him.’ But the carrion crow is a trifle com- 
moner than Mr. Hudson thinks. 

The Nation1/ Review contains on* capital article, intituled 
the ‘Emperor’s New Clothes, by Mr. H. O. Arnold Forster. 
There is not, we apprehend, any hope that Mr. Forste:’s argu- 
ment will receive practical attention: but no man who knows 
the history of the Irish Lind Laws and, at the same time, 
believes in contractual obligation, and thinks that States ought 
to keep their pledged word, can doubt that the Irish Land Acts, 
asa series, are founded upon unprinciple and rooted in dis- 
honesty. The subject, is too long for trea'ment here: but we 
hope to have the opportunity of using Mr. Forster's valuable 
paper on some future occasion. Forthe rest Mr. Pennell goes 
‘baldheaded’ for Mr. Spielmann, all about Wood Engraving of 
course ; but M. H. S. can take care of himself, as he showed 
in our columns not long since. Miss Balfour continues her 
pleasant account of ‘ Twelve Hundred Miles iaa Waggon’ ; Mr. 
J.W.Lowther writes readably of ‘Some Anglo-French Problems.’ 
Mr. Symons Eccles c'assifies headaches, and tells us thata 
political headache may be cured at night by drinking ‘un- 
adulterated tablewater. Soda water in the morning is good also, 
on occasion ; but the grave physician does not mention this fact. 

Saving the concluding article by ‘ W. Laird Clowes’ (Naut- 
cus) the Nineteenth Century is full of bright and instructive 
reading. Mr. Clowes must really learn that there are limits 
to public credulity and to public tolerance of bad taste. But, 
although indignation has made us begin the Review at 
the end, sundry articles of the first order of merit 
must not be forgotten. We frankly confess that Professor 
H. Anthony Salmoné’s paper on the real rulers of Turkey has 
taught us much. The Professor does full justice to the sterling 
character of the Sultan but he does none the less help us t> 
understand that, if all he says be true, Turkey is on the edge of 
avolcano. If, indeed, the Sultan is virtually in the hands of 
the Shaikhs, whose support is kept solely by bribery ; if, indeed, 
a ‘free’ press circulates surreptitiously in Turkey ; and if things 
are precisely as the Professor describes ; then Turkey is in a 
bad way. But there is comfort in the thought that Professors are 
apt to be academic in their treatment of politics. Very charming 
is Mr. Henry Feasey’s paper on ‘ The Ancient English Office of 
the Easter Sepulchre ’ with the quaint accounts of the manner in 
which the chests, formerly used for the ceremony, have disap- 
peared ; thus at Durrington the Sepulchre was sold to William 
Storre and Robert Cappe ‘ who have made a henne penne of it,’ 
at Croxton it became a shelf ‘for to set dishes on.’ For the 
remaining papers it may be said that ‘ Ouida’s’ ‘ Mr. Irving on 
the Art of Acting’ is forcible and, on the whole, not unjust ; and 
that Mr. Lang’s ‘The False Pucelle’ makes good reading. 

(Pressure on our space unfortunately prohibits our noticing 
the ordinary magazines until next week. | 
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SOME EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


In turning over the four hundred and odd pages of Mr. 
Major’s The Teacher's Manual of Lessons in Elementary Science 
(London: Blackie), we hardly know which feeling ought to 
predominate—sympathy for th: poor elementary teacher who 
is nowadays required to possess such encyclopedic knowledge, 
or wonder at the miscellaneous amount of undigested informa- 
tion that the pupil will have acquired when he leaves the 
elementary school. The worst of it is that the tendency to 
increase the quantity, rather than the quality, of the information 
is steadi!y growing, and partly, no doubt owing to the spread of 
technical education, it is particularly developing in the matter 
of so-called science. We cannot look upon all this as a healthy 
sign, but at the same time it is, we suppose, quite natural, that 
such books as the present should be provided to supply and, at 
least to some extent, to stimulate the demand. From our point 
of view the comprehensiveness of Mr. Major’s book is quite 
alarming. As in his companion volume on Domestic Economy, 
the author has divided his subject according to the school 
standards, each section prefaced by an introduction, some short 
general information for the teacher, and, most important of all, 
a statement of the requirements of the Education Code. Inthe 
first standard, common subjects such as the Post Office, rail- 


ways, food-stuffs, metals and minerals‘are shortly dealt with. 


In the next three standards we come to plants, animals, manu- 
factures and natural phenomena. The last three standards are 
occupied mainly with more advanced study of the animal and 
vezetab'e world, with the addition of some elementary chemistry, 
We do not pretend to have read Mr. Major’s book from begin- 
ning to end, but taking the avowedly low level at which it aims, 
it may b: regarded as not altogether unsuccessful. In the early 
part there are one or two points worth noting. The introduction 
of the penny post might, we think, have been credited to Sir 
Rowland Hill, instead of the anonymous ‘ great man’ mentioned 
in the text, while some intimation of the great difficulties he 
met with in getting the change sanctioned might well have been 
added. Inthe section on railways, the figures as to the annual 
revenue co not seem quite correct. The total annual revenue 
is put down at ninety millions, of which forty-three millions are 
expenses and thirty-six millions net revenue, thus leaving eleven 
millions unaccounted for. Again, speaking of our ship;, Mr. 
Major tells the teacher that a fleet is the same thing as a navy, 
which is not quite exact. A navy, we imagine, always refers 
to ships of war, while a fleet may, and often does, include other 
ships. Points such as these are comparatively unimportant, 
but they should be corrected in the next edition if it should be 
called for. 

As Mr. H. E. Clark well puts it in the preface to his 
Elementary Text-Book of Amatomy (London: Blackie), 
there has been a distinct tendency in late years to an 
excessive increase in the dimensions of the more recent 
text-books in anatomical science. He has, therefore, in 
the present volume sternly repressed the natural desire of the 
anatomical writer for expansion. He has rigidly confined him- 
self to such a view of the subject as may suffice to introduce 
junior students to its simple elements, or satisfy thosé non- 
professional readers who may wish to obtain an elementary 
knowledge of the structure of their own bodies. In _ this 
humbler though useful aim he has very largely succeeded. He 
shows throughout that intimate acquaintance with the practical 
needs of the learner which can only be acquired by long experi- 
ence in the actual work of teaching. The book has been amply 
supplied throughout with diagrams and illustrations, many of 
which have been borrowed from that standard authority, Zhe 
Anatomist’s Vade Mecum. in paper and print the publishers 
have done their part, and they may fairly be congratulated on 
an excellent addition to their admirable series of ‘ Elementary 
Science Text-books.’ 

Messrs. George Philip and Son send us three parts of their 
useful ‘Practical’ Drawing Series for Elementary Schools. 
Messrs. W. H. Wilson and William Nelson, who are well known 
to Manchester educationists, have drawn up a Course on Clay 
Modelling and a following Course on Water Colour Brush 
Work, both of them for the first three standards. Now that 
the ‘Varied Employments’ as they are termed, which have 
been for some years carried on in infant schools, are to be con- 
tinued in the junior standards, it is obvious that there will be 
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an increased demand for some competent or authoritative 
manual of these subjects for the benefit of those teachers to whom 
hitherto that branch of elementary teaching has been practically 
unknown. Such manuals, marked by originality of idea, 
simplicity and a manifest familiarity with the capacities of the 
children who have to be taught, are here provided. The work 
is carefully graduated throughout and advances by simple stages. 
They are calculated to arouse the interest of the children and, 
where there is any really artistic faculty latent, will certainly do 
much to discover and develop it. The third part of the series is 
intended for more advanced pupils, such as those in the seventh 
standard. For them Mr. H. C. Wilcocks has prepared a set of 
sixteen Light and Shade Drawing Copies. They illustrate 
common objects, such as teacups and saucers, saucepans, loaves 
of bread, and the like. Mr. Wilcocks has added some useful 
hints, especially on shading, and altogether his work deserves 
warm commendation. The same publishers send us a new and 
revised edition of The Working Diagrams of the English Series 
of Sloyd Models, by William Nelson and Philip Cole. The 
set contains detailed diagrams of all the fifty models forming 
the English series, together with all the diagrams of the alterna- 
tive models. They are so well known to all workers in English 
Sloyd, to whom indeed they are indispensable, that we need do 
no more than call attention to their appearance in a second 
edition. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster’s C2fizen Reader (London : Cassell) when 
it first appeared, now some ten years ago, was recognised on all 
hands as a remarkably successful attempt to set before the 
children of our elementary schools the broad outlines of our 
national institutions, and of the political principles which ought 
to actuate us as patriotic citizens. We are therefore in no 
wise surprised to receive a copy of the two hundred and sixtieth 
thousand, which represents a steady average sale of twenty-six 
thousand per annum. The opportunity has been utilised to 
reproduce the book ina new form. A larger page has been 
adopted, while care has been taken to preserve the pagination 
as in former editions. A specially clear type has been 
chosen, while particular care and attention have been paid to the 
illustrations, many of which have been redrawn. The changes 
are all distinctly for the better, and the author is fully justified 
iN pointing out that his book anticipated by some years the 
recent action of the Education Department in its encourage- 
ment of the study of Civics, which has been so warmly endorsed 
and approved all through the country. 

In the fourth volume of the Descriptive Geographical Manuals 
by Mr. W. G. Baker (London: Blackie), which comprises 
Europe with the exception of the British Isles, the excellent 
principles on which the whole series has been planned are still 
further exemplified. One of the most important features is the 
large extent to which extracts from standard works of travel 
have been included in the text, thus giving the work an interest, 
a vividness and a variety, together with a first-hand authority, 
which would have been quite impossible with the text-book of 
a previous generation. While Mr. Baker's has provided adequate 
information in abundance he has achieved a plentiful lack of 
that dry mass of figuresand statistics, which up to recent years 
has been customary with orthodox geography writers. In 
this respect the superiority of his work is very manifest. 
A word of special praise must be given to the illustrations, 
which have been chosen with care and insight, and altogether 
the volume is a favourable specimen of the improved methods 
of geographical teaching which have become so much more 
noticeable of recent years. 

The success of the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges 
(London: Clay) has now for some years been so generally recog- 
nised that schoolmasters and students alike have welcomed the 
various volumes as they ‘have from time to time made their 
appearance. They may not perhaps all of them reach the same 
high level of perfection, but even those that are comparatively 
inferior have usually some compensating value of their own. 
Professor Kirkpatrick’s contributions, if not on the very highest 
level, do not fall far short, and those who have appreciated the 
merits of his first instalment of the Psalms will be glad to welcome 
the second volume—7ie Psalms, Books Il. and 111, comprising 
these from the forty-second tothe eighty-ninth. In his previous 
volume Professor Kirkpatrick made clear the general lines on 
which his commentary has been written. While he accepts 
much of the New Criticism he is at the same time usefully con- 
servative. He would appear to have hit the happy mean 
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between the uncertain hypotheses of the advanced school, and 
the not less untenable immobility of old-fashioned orthodoxy. 
A competent Hebraist, Professor Kirkpatrick leads the student 
with confidence through the devious paths of Hebrew criticism, 
while he is equally able to throw into proper relief the mar- 
vellous poetic beauty and the lofty expression which characterise 
so remarkably this portion of the Scriptures. In the eighty 
pages or so of introduction Professor Kirkpatrick handles with 
manifest knowledge and ability the various critical, literary, and 
historical questions which arise, and his summary of the 
admitted facts as to the age and authorship of the several 
psalms is an excellent example of progressive yet sober and 
judicious criticism. A separate section on the special forms 
of Hebrew poetry is particularly well done, while the short 
section on the theology of the Psalms is marked by much care- 
ful exegesis and critical insight. The book will most probably 
find most readers in theological colleges and among theological 
students, but all who have occasion to use it or consult it will 
find it of great and permanent value. 

There is a distinct originality, if not, indeed, a certain happy 
audacity, in the idea of applying the old time methods of 
Arnold’s well remembered Introductions to Latin and Greek 
Prose Composition to the teaching of English Prose Com- 
position. Still, the first part of A Practical Introduction to 
English Prose Composition (London : Seeley), by Messrs. E. C. 
Marchant and Lewis Sergeant, goes far to justify the attempt- 
With commendable wisdom the authors have given but litle 
space to the formal enunciation of English syntax, but have 
preferred to pay special attention to illustrating its principles 
by examples quoted from Macaulay, Ruskin, Hooker, Thackeray 
and other accepted masters of English style. The different 
rules to be observed are stated throughout with simplicity and 
clearness, and the examples are usually very much to the point. 
It must, we suppose, always remain a moot point how far any 
one can be taught to write his own language, and how far it, so 
to speak, comes to him by nature. It is clear, however, that in 
so far as a text-book can be of use, the new departure of Messrs 
Marchant and Sergeant thoroughly deserves the most careful 
attention of every thoughtful teacher. 

It is satisfactory to notice that the practice of using the great 
writers of our own times, as well as those of a previous genera- 
tion, as school books is steadily increasing, and on this ground, 
at least, we have to thank Mr. Storr for his helpful edition of 
The Court of Spain under Charles I1., and other Historical 
Essays, by Paul de Saint Victor (London: Blackie). The 
author, who died in 1881, is one of the most distinguished of 
modern French writers and in many ways Les Hommes et Dieux, 
from which this book is taken, is peculiarly suitable for reading 
by a somewhat advanced French division. As Mr. Storr well 
remarks, they have the rare merit of proving interesting 
and entertaining even to the schoolboy himself, and greater 
praise than this is hardly possible. As the book is obviously 
intended for rather advanced readers the comparative scantiness 
of the notes is hardly a drawback. ‘Those that are given are 
excellent in quality, and the little book altogether makes an 
admirable addition to the publisher’s excellent series of Modern 
French Texts. 

The Cambridge University Lecturer in German, Dr. Karl 
Breul has done a useful piece of work in compiling his Handy 
Bibliographical Guide to the Study of the German Language 
and Literature (London : Hachette). In preparing it he has 
principally had in view the needs of English students who wish 
to continue their reading of German, and are so often unable 
to obtain trustworthy advice as to the best books to read. With- 
out aiming at anything like completeness—the enumeration of 
current German grammars, for example, is rather too limited—it 
contains, on the whole, a sufficient selection to satisfy the needs 
ofthe ordinary student. Dr. Breulhas usefully prefixed certain 
signs to many of the books, giving their general characteristics ; 
and this feature of the book will add much to its value. It 
would have been improved if Dr. Breul had given particulars 
of the various school editions of the German authors issued by 
the different educational publishers in England and Germany. 
It is not very much use merely to chronicle the fact that certain 
publishing houses happen to issue a series of German classics 
when no attempt is made to indicate what authors are to be 
found in it. It is not quite enough to refer the reader to certain 
particulars concerning them, to be found in an article by the 
author in Lyon’s Zeitschrift fiir den deutschen Unterricht. 
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